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ADMINISTRATION OF GEORGE CLINTON 1743-1753. 


HIS CONTEST WITH THE ASSEMBLY, 


HE ten years that comprise George 
Clinton’s administration form a 
unique period in the history of New- 
York City. We find during this time 
the province undergoing a great con- 
stitutional revolution, chiefly brought 
about by the efforts of her most illus- 
trious citizens, not acting in a muni- 
cipal sphere, but as her representatives 
in the provincial assembly. In this 
period, when the gravest questions 
of foreign policy were to depend on 
the will of the assembly controlled 
by the city politicians, we shall find 
them all disregarding the exceptional 
and ideal to grasp at the regular and 
politically practical, with such tena- 
city that ward politics and ale-house 
brawls were to have a far-reaching 
effect on the government of the prov- 
ince. The city so completely ful- 
filled the function of being the capi- 
tal of the province, that the course of 
its history is to be sought for in the 
political history of the province. The 
rise of the power of the provincial 
assembly has already been observed. 
The constitution of New-York grew 
from a gradual encroachment of Eng- 
lishmen on the arbitrary claims of 
English Governors, In the course of 


the half-century following the English 
revolution of 1688, the cosmopolitan 
element in New-York had first created 
an American people, a people which 
claimed self-government, legally as 
British subjects, but in fact because 
they were conscious of its ability to in- 
voke and maintain the higher’right 
of progressive civilization. The claim 
of ahigher right than that granted 
by law, when it is not the consequence 
of victorious armed violence, is always 
the outcome of a crude feeling of 
might diffused over a large mass of 
men who naturally fall in the hands 
of a few leaders. 

In Cosby’s time permanent parties 
arose, not because people were worse 
or better than before, but because, 
after the contentions that led to Zen- 
ger’s trial, there was no reason why as 
much honor and profit could not be 
had out of opposing the English’ gov- 
ernors as out of assisting them’ But 
the principal reason why the ‘party 
feuds of Cosby’s time were liable to be 
perpetuated was because they did not 
arise from a religious or national 
antipathy, but from motives of pure 
political expediency, which angered 
the beaten party so much that they 
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claimed to represent a principle, and 
soon persuaded themselves and their 
friends of their sincerity. Thus Lewis 
Morris, William Smith, James Alex- 
ander, and Cadwallader Colden, the 
representatives of the opposition to 
Cosby, formed one party, while James 
De Lancey and the supporters of 
Cosby formed another party of place- 
men, office-holders, and their counter- 
parts of grumblers. Under Gover- 
nor Clinton’s predecessor, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Clarke, the practice of 
passing the government supply annu- 
ally, so as to subjugate the governor, 
had grown to some fixedness, and 
after a most harassing struggle, in 
the midst of threats of war from the 
French and the desertion of the Six 


/ = 


Nations, came the news of the ap- 
pointment of a new chief magistrate.! 
Finally, in September, 1843, the 
long-expected governor, Commodore 
George Clinton, arrived in New-York, 
accompanied by his wife and a family 
of young children. From the land- 
ing-steps his progress through the 
town was signalized by great marks 
of public favor, as the people ex- 
pected to find a leader in future trou- 
bles against the French, and a pa- 
cificator of partizan discord. For in 
the interval between his appointment 
and his arrival, people had had ample 
opportunity to find out who the new 
governor was, what he had done, and 
why he had been sent out by his 
Majesty George II. 


1 John West, Lord De-La-Warr, is stated by some 
writers to have been appointed Governor of New-York 
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George Clinton was the second son 
of the Earl of Lincoln and uncle of 
the then earl, a relative by marriage 
of the mighty and incompetent Duke 
of Newcastle. By profession a sailor, 
he had been made captain in 1716, 
and had commanded a squadron 
since 1732, when he was commissioned 
as governor of Newfoundland and 
commodore. Five years later he 
transferred his flag to the Mediterra- 
nean fleet, and served there till July 
4, 1741, when he was commissioned 
to be governor of New-York. This 
position he owed to the protection of 
the duke, who also secured him the 
rank of rear-admiral of the Red- 
Squadron in December, 1743. AIl- 
though the prime motive of his com- 
ing to New-York had been the hope 
of bettering his fortune by having an 
extra salary, his career had fitted him 
with the desire to do thoroughly and 
well the things he had entered on. 
He does not appear either to have 
been a well-trained administrator, or 
to have had a very large amount of 
learning, but he did have a good will, 
and apparently inflexible dogged- 
ness in resolve, and the rare power of 
obtaining the greatest amount of 
work from his subordinates. His 
early command had left entirely un- 
developed any possibilities of concili- 
ating men, and had brought about a 
self-reliant bluntness and force that 
utterly unfitted him to cope with poli- 
ticians or to make his friends at 
home understand the phases of the 
various troubles he labored under 
here. He was eminently seif-suffic- 
ient, except in regard to business, 
where however, he always knew what 


about this time. He may have been, but we find no 
sufficient authority for the statement. 
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was wanted, and then relied on his 
subordinates for the proper execu- 
tion. He was said to be very eager 
for making money and to have taken 
his repose, not in colonial society, but 
with his family or his friends over 
a jovial bottle. Such was the man 
who was to govern the province of 
New-Y ork, and who was to re-assert 
the royal prerogative in its fullest 
extent, to whom not only the great 
problem of the management of the 
Six Nations of Indians was intrusted, 
but who, as governor of the great 
province of New-York, was to check 
the French in the north and west and 
to raise the commerce of the city. 
The fundamental disadvantage he 
labored under was a great naivete in 
regard to men’s motives, and an irre- 
futable belief that men as political 
bodies, were capable of caring for 
good motives and remembering fa- 
vors to the individual. Coupled with 
this was a desire to find some favor- 
ite, who would be his dependent and 
do much of his work, and whose am- 
bition he could satisfy by giving him 
that repose he himself so earnestly 
longed for. That this could not be 
he soon learned from his experience 
with Chief Justice De Lancey. On 
him heat first relied implicitly, and 
was deluded into appointing him 
practically for life, by giving him on 
September 14, 1744, a commission 
during good behavior, instead of his 
former revokable commission. The 
story goes that on June 6, 1746, the 
governor and the chief justice had an 
altercation over a bottle, and that 
henceforth the chief justice swore 
vengeance. How he obtained it will 
appear in the course of this history. 
The powers under which Governor 
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Clinton was to rule the province were 
contained in his commission. This 
was published on the day of his arri- 
val, first to his counciland then to the 
people. Its main distinction from the 
previous commission was that it sep- 
arated New Jersey from New-York 
and placed New Jersey beyond his 
power. The aim of his commission— 
New-York’s constitution for the 
time—was to ask very little specific 
and nothing new, but to insist strong- 
ly on the restoration of the exercise 
of the royal prerogative in the mat- 
ter of money bills, which had been 
lost during Clark’s administration. 


NEW OR MIDDLE DUTCH CHURCH. 


The political people of the province 
were chiefly, or only, the freeholders 
who had qualified by taking the vari- 
ous required oaths to the king. These 
elected the assembly, who with 
the appointed council and governor 
formed the legislature of limited pow- 
ers, since all assembly bills must pass 
the governor and council, and then 
were liable to disallowance by the 
king in council. The power of con- 
voking the assembly was lodged in’ 
the governor with the advice of the 
council, but executive acts, as ad- 
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journing, proroguing, and dissolving 
the assembly, rested entirely with the 
governor. The governor, by custom, 
did not sit in the council when it was 
part of the legislature, that duty de- 
volving on the lieutenant- governor or 
the senior councilor by commission ; 
yet as an administrative or judicial 
body the governor formed a part of 
the council, the prototype in this of 
the “Council of Appointment and 
Revision” of the first State constitu- 
tion. 

At the outset he was advised by 
De Lancey and the prominent people 
he met, to dissolve the sitting assem- 
bly. Although then he followed the 
chief justice’s advice, afterward he 
claimed that this had been done to 
rid De Lancey of the speaker. So on 
September 27, 1743, he dissolved the 
assembly and called a new one the 
same day. There were no party 
struggles, as only seven men were not 
returned. During this first session 
De Lancey became indispensable to 
Clinton, and when, later, disunion 
had entered into their relations, the 
-governor drew up a long account of 
the doings of the De Lancey “faction” 
who might be designated as the New- 
York City regency. The justification 
of this appellation will appear, as 
soon as we have heard Admiral Clin- 
ton’s complaint : 

I must inform your Lordships that the 
chief strength this Faction has gained pro- 
ceeded from, I must confess, an imprudent 
Act of my own in giving Mr. DeLancey a 
commission to be Chief Justice of this Prov- 
ince during his good behaviour; this has 
given him the greatest influence, as no man 
can think himself safe from his power when 
the ambition, the violence, and obstinacy of 
his temper is well known. A governour they 
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expect can remain with them buta few years, 
but the power of this Man they think is en- 
tailed upon them; whatever reason there 
may be for making the Judges’ Commissions 
in England, in this manner, the same reason 
may not extend to the plantations, tho’ I was 
made to believe that they did; but the incon- 
veniences which may arise from it may be in- 
comparably greater, as it is possible that a 
Chief Justice in England can not obtain such 
influence over the Nation as a Chief Justice 
may over this Province, where the number 
of Men of Knowledge is very inconsiderable, 
and by uniting with the men of politics, 
power and wealth make it impossible to find 
anyone to accuse, try or convict him. 

The Chief Justice soon convinced me of my 
error, for before that Commission was grant- 
ed, he on all occasions, shewed himself ready 
to assist me with his advice and with what 
influence he had, in order to make my ad- 
ministration easy to me, and which I have 
now reasons to believe he only did thereby 
to induce me to grant this Commission, by 
which he expects to secure to himself that 
Power which from his natural ambition he 
has always aimed at, for as soon as he had 
obtained it, he put himself at the head of the 
Faction, whose views were to distress me in 
the administration and thereby to compel me 
in effect to put it into their hands, and on 
this occasion I must remark that 
the uneasiness and distraction in government 
affairs in Mr. Cosby’s Administration arose 
from Mr. De Lancey’s ambition to be Chief 
Justice and that ever since he has been in 
power continual schemes have been formed 
to weaken the authority and power of every 
Governor in the administration and to alter 
the Constitution of his Government as will 
appear from an attentive consideration of 
the acts of the general Assembly in Mr. 
Clark's administration and since my arrival.’ 


It may be questioned whether any 
system save the then prevailing meth- 
od of favoritism, by which a man 


Who, having lost his credit, pawned his rent, 
Is therefore fit to have a government, 


would have tolerated a governor who 


1** Documents relating to Colonial History of New-York,’’ 6: 356, 357. 
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was forced to give himself such a 
striking testimony of political incom- 
petency, ignorance of mankind, and 
general inability to dissociate his per- 
sonal hatreds from the claims for the 
restoration of the governor’s preroga- 
tives. For if ever any governor was 
barred from bringing forward these 
claims, it was Governor Clinton, who 
had from his arrival in New-York en- 
deavored to feather his nest and 
build up a court party. On Novem- 
ber 8, 1743, the newly elected assem- 
bly met, and owing to the imminence 
of war was recommended to provide 
for the defense of the province, for 
the presents (or tribute) to the Six 
Nations, and for the governor's civil 
list. During this session, which lasted 
till December 17, all these subjects 
received consideration, and in June, 
1744, the governor asked the board of 
trade to have the various acts he 
transmitted ratified. Many years la- 
ter they drew up this memorandum 
concerning them: “ By these acts the 
support of Government was limited 
to one year and the particular salaries 
affixed to each Officer by name and 
not to the office, whereby not only 
the disposal of public money is placed 
in the hands of the Assembly, but 
also the nomination of Officers and 
the ascertaining their salaries, and it 
is worthy of notice, that . . there 
is over and above Mr. Clinton’s salary 


as Governor (fifteen hundred pounds’ 


besides six hundred and fifty pounds 
as fees and eight hundred pounds for 
the Indians) an allowance to him of 
one thousand pounds, as a reward for 
his solicitation in behalf of the prov- 
ince, and for the expense and loss of 
time occasioned thereby: Mr. Clinton 

appears to have been very so- 
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licitous, that these Acts should have 
his Majesty’s confirmation,” 

We may be sure that the innuendo 
of the English board was also made 
by the New-York assembly. Yet dur- 
ing the period before the strife be- 
tween governor and assembly had 
reached its height, Clinton was anx- 
ious to carry out the greater problems 
of his province. His incessant calls 
on the assembly for fortifications at 
the north and west bore fruit, his 
visits to the Indians revealed the cor- 
ruption of the Albany Indian commis- 
sioners, who consequently coalesced 
with the city politicians against him, 
while he richly earned the thanks of 
the Massachusetts General Court for 
the aid he gave in the reduction of 
Louisburg. After much discussion he 
finally had been able to send eighteen 
cannon (for the transport of which 
the assembly refused to pay), and did 
very much to raise funds and provide 
stores for the New England troops in 
their glorious undertaking, although 
New-York was in the main apathetic 
to these far-reaching plans, its citi- 
zens being more interested in priva- 
teering, seizing any ship they could 
find for contraband till a strict order 
came not to interfere with the Dutch 
carrying-trade. The prizes brought 
to New-York increased the prosperity, 
especially as through Clinton’s inter- 
vention the custom officers were pro- 
hibited from raising duties on cap- 
tures and prizes. Commodore (after- 


ward Sir Peter) Warren, De Lancey’s 
brother-in-law, brought in the first 
capture. 

This Commodore Warren was one 
of those indefatigable and nervous 
spirits who did such wonders at 
Louisburg, and it is with particular 
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pride that his achievement should be 
remembered in a history of New- 
York City, as he was the only promi- 
ment New-Yorker that contributed 
to Massachusetts’ greatest colonial 
achievement. As commander of the 
blockading squadron Commodore 
Warren captured the French relief ship 
Vigilant in sight of Louisburg, which 
brought about its fall. For this he 


was knighted, and became of note not 
only in English maritime affairs, but 


also in New-York politics. His 
brother-in-law, Chief Justice De Lan- 
cey, had early in Clinton's adminis- 
tration procured his appointment to 
the council, and hencefurth he was of 
course of the greatest aid to the fac- 
tion, although his nephew, the great 
Indian manipulator William Johnson, 
was to become Clinton’s most efficient 
manager among the natives. War- 
ren, however, was soon led to dabble 
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in New-York politics very effectively, 
for he had the very greatest influence 
at home, as the English government 
gave him almost the entire credit for 
the reduction at Louisburg. His 
private secretary, Robert Charles, 
was appointed agent for the New- 
York assembly in London, with in- 
structions to follow Sir Peter Warren 
in all things ; and this he did so well 
that while Clinton,who had never rec- 
ognized the agent paid and appoint- 
ed by the assembly without his au- 
thorization, was flooding the board 
of trade with letters asking for the 
recall of De Lancey’s commission as 
chief justice, his brother-in-laws’s in- 
fluence procured him the commission 
as lieutenant-governor of New-York 
(1747). Now this was intruth agreat 
triumph for De Lancey, who did not 
hesitate to tell the governor to his 
face that through the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (his former University 
tutor) and Sir Peter, his brother-in- 
law, he had a greater influence in 
England than Clinton. The triumph 
was all the greater for the faction, as 
by it they could overcome all Tories 
of Colden’s stamp. 

There is good reason not to put too 
explicit belief in the statement Clin- 
ton sent to England, as to the origin 
of the disturbances in his province. 
To judge entirely from its contents, 
there would seem to have been a great 
disillusion of Clinton as to the merits 
of De Lancey. According to the his- 
torian Smith, whose authority has 
prevailed till now, this arose from a 
quarrel between the governor and 
the chief justice, when both were 
heated by wine, while it appears to us 
that deeper causes must have been at 
work before this event could so in- 
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fluence parties ; and, inasmuch as no 
statement regarding the estrangement 
is consistent with itself, we are re- 
duced to drawing our own conclu- 
sions, greatly regretting that no state- 
ment of the De Lancey side appears. 
According to Clinton’s version of the 
case, the trouble between the chief 
justice and himself was the entire 
cause of the difficulty he had with the 
assembly. This the governor would 
have us believe followed soon after 
his error of granting the chief justice- 
ship practically for life. As this com- 


mission was granted in September, 
1744, and we find the assembly even 
then trying to take the appointing 
power from the governor, we can say 
that this plan did not originate with 
De Lancey, but that he very probably 
interposed, and had the assembly re- 


cede from the position it then took 
(October 9, 1744). The fact is that 
there was an organized opposition to 
Clinton in the assembly on the part 
of those who were trying to secure 
the patronage of the appointments, 
and who in most cases coincided with 
those who may on principle have be- 
lieved that the revenue ought to be 
supplied by an annual vote. The as- 
sembly, in their representation of the 
difficulties between themselves and 
the governor, claimed that up to 
“that memorable day of June 6, 
1746,” on which Clinton told the legis- 
lature of the necessity of attacking 
Canada, there existed “perfect good 
understanding between the several 
branches at that time,” which “may 
evidently appear from the perusal of 
your Excellency’s speeches, the ad- 
dresses of Council and Assembly, and 
your Excellency’s answer to both.” 
Soon after this, antagonism arose be- 


> 
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cause Clinton put his trust in Cad- 
wallader Colden, who was heartily 
obnoxious to De Lancey and his 
friends, such as Mayor Paul Richard, 
and Daniel Horsmanden, and the 
rest of the former supporters of 
Cosby. The first change effected by 
the new regime was shown in the af- 
fair at Saratoga. In the blame to be 
attached to this massacre Clinton and 
the assembly vied with one another in 
recriminations, and both are to blame; 
but Clinton the more so because, be- 
sides incompetency, he used bad poli- 
tics. Instead of backing the Albany 
Dutch Indian commissioners, who 


THE WARREN HOUSE, 


had not only the support of the as- 
sembly, but enjoyed also the prestige 
of having for several generations re- 
tained the confidence of the Five Na- 
tions, Clinton pushed forward that 
remarkable Englishman, William John- 
son, Warren’s nephew. Yet withal 
he failed to obtain Warren’s support 
at the English court, and did not 
separate the favorite of the English 
ministry from De Lancey. 

While Clinton was withholding De 
Lancey’s commission as lieutenant- 
governor, in hopes of securing this 
office for Colden, Warren and De 
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Lancey for four years kept the gov- 
ernor in constant dread of being 
superseded by Warren, whose influ- 
ence at court was portrayed to 
Clinton in such vivid colors as to 
constantly force him into a con- 
tradictory state of mind whether 
he should return home or brave it out. 

















MOMUMENT TO WARREN, . WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY.? 


If he stayed he might be superseded 
and have no ship to return in; if he 
resigned then he must commission 
De Lancey; and rather than do that 
Clinton remained in the province. In 
June, 1751, he claims to have heard 


1“*Sacred to the Memory of Sir Peter Warren, 
Knight of the Bath, Vice-Admiral of the Red Squad- 
ron of the British Fleet,and Member of Parliament 
for the City and Liberty of Westminster. He derived 
his descent from an antient Family of Irland; his 
Fame and Honours from his Virtues and Abilities. 
How eminently these were displayed, with what Vigi- 
lance and Spirit they were exerted in the various, 
Services wherein he had the Honour to Command and 
the Happiness to Conquer will be more properly re- 
corded in the Annals of Great Britain. On this Tablet 
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of the publication of Warren’s com- 
mission in April; and, as he desired 
to return home, all the old stories of 
the climate and his weakened health 
and his poverty were again told to the 
secretary of state. Warren died in 
July, 1752, and till the news of this 
arrived in New-York Clinton did not 
feel at ease, for the idea of leaving 
New-York in the complete control of 
the faction, who might be able to sub- 
stantiate charges of malfeasance in 
office, caused however, by their nig- 
gardliness in paying for supplies, af- 
fected Clinton unfavorably. 

The origin of the De Lancey quar- 
rel has been shown; the attachment 
of the great Albany faction to the 
city members arose from the desire 
to control Indian affairs. This had 
been of more or less importance, as 
the connivance of the liquor-sellers, 
who debauched both the Six Nations 
and the French, was profitable to the 
Dutch, who also grew rich by carry- 
ing on a brisk trade with the Cana- 
dians and their Indians in spite of 
war. As this had driven the French 
to attack the northeastern settlements, 
the growing sympathy between Gov- 
ernor Shirley of Massachusetts and 
Clinton is explicable, as both had in 
view the great object of restoring the 
prerogative and taking Canada from 
France. To accomplish this a series 
of congresses of the English colonial 
governors on the continent had been 
Affection with Truth must say, that deservedly es- 
teemed in private Life, and universally renowned for 
his publick Conduct, the judicious and gallant Officer 
possessed all the amiable qualities of the Friend, the 
Gentleman and the Christian. But the Almighty, 
whom alone he feared, and whose gracious protection 
he had often experienced, was pleased to remove him 
from a Life of Honour, toan Eternity of Happiness, on 
the agth day of July, 1752, in the goth year of his Age. 


Susannah, his afflicted Wife, caused this monument to 
be erected.’’ (Inscription.) 
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proposed, finally to ripen into the Al- 
bany congress of 1754. 

The year 1748 aptly marks the 
commencement of the second period 
of Governor Clinton’s administration, 
partly because he was to remain but 
five years more, but especially be- 
cause the times and the character of 
the politics undergo a radical change 
along the lines which time had devel- 
oped. In England the colonial de- 

- partment passed over to the energetic, 
honest and hard-working Duke of 
Bedford, in the place of the Duke of 
Newcastle. Bedford was resolved 


not only to read the American dis- 
patches which in Newcastle’s time 
had accumulated unread, but to heed 
the suggestions of the governors, who 
from Massachusetts to Virginia were 
complaining of the rebellious spirit of 


the colonies, and insisting on the ne- 
cessity of carrying out the king’s in- 
structions, in the first instance by 
acts of Parliament, but also by the aid 
of taxation enforced by English 
troops. In November, 1747, Clinton’s 
advice had been to invoke the aid of 
Parliament, have the king disallow 
all those colonial money bills, which 
also contained grants of paper money, 
and give the governor authority to 
issue such as might be necessary to 
carry on the government. For it had 
been especially by the use of paper 
money that the New-York faction had 
been able to pay its friends and bribe 
its partisans without taxing the peo- 
ple, and at the same time to rigidly 
control the appointing power. The 
council now was in the control of the 
governor, and from it he had suspen- 
ded Daniel Horsmanden, De Lancey’s 
friend, and Paul Richard and Stephen 
Bayard, both of whom had been ma- 
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yors of New-York; while he earnestly 
advocated the suspension of the rest 
of the faction in the council, amongst 
them De Lancey and Philip Living- 
ston, who, although secretary for In- 
dian affiairs, had supported the Dutch 
in their neutrality with Canada and 
trade with the enemy. As all the 
members of the council had received 
their appointment from Clinton, his 
powers of management received ex- 
cellent testimony, especially when 
his chief opponent was a man of 
whom he repeats the following story : 
“Great pains are taken in my govern- 
ment to disavow the king’s authority, 
and it has been said by Mr. Oliver 
De Lancey, the Chief Justice’s brother 
whom he supports in all his arrogance, 
that the Faction would hang three or 
four people and set up a government 
of their own—and upon the dissolu- 
tion of the assembly he asked his 
Brother, the Chief Justice, whether 
affairs in the Province could not be 
carried on without an Assembly to 
which he answered, yes, if the people 
could be persuaded into it, but they 
won’t care to part with their money 
at that rate.” But the assembly was 
very averse to paying for any kind of 
services, not even for the troops 
whom the failure of the expedition 
against Canada disbanded, unpaid, 
before the rigor of a New York win- 
ter. In return for this harshness, the 
governor refused to avail himself of 
his long-sought-for leave of absence, 
continued to draw bills on the minis- 
try, and in this way continued those 
practices by reason of which the as- 
sembly claimed he was unfit to han- 
dle public money. 

In April, 1748, Clinton had begun 
his schemes with Governor Shirley of 
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Massachusetts whereby the American 
Colonies were to send their governors 
to Albany to meet the Six Nations, 
and where at a corference, measures 
were to be planned by which the 
English ministry would be induced 
to interpose and suppress the turbu- 
lence of the various popular assem- 
blies. ‘“ How often had the gover- 
nor and his advisers joined in deplor- 
ing ‘the levelling principles of the 
people of New-York, and the neigh- 
borings colonies’; ‘the tendencies of 
American legislatures to indepen- 
dence’; their unwarrantable presump- 
tion in ‘declaring their own rights 
and privileges’; their ambitious efforts 
‘to wrest the administration from the 
King’s officers,’ by refusing fixed sal- 
aries and compelling the respective 
governors to annual capitulations for 
their support! . ‘ The inhabitants 
of the plantations,’ they reiterated to 
one another and to the ministry, ‘ are 
generally educated in republican prin- 
ciples; upon republican principles all 
is conducted. Little more than a 
shadow of royal authority remains in 
the northern colonies.’ Very recently 
the importunities of Clinton had offer- 
ed the Duke of Newcastle, ‘ the dilem- 
ma of supporting the governor’s au- 
thority or relinquishing power to a 
popular faction.’ ‘It will be imposs- 
ible,’ said one of his letters, which 
was then before the King, ‘to secure 
this province from the enemy or from 
the faction within it without the as- 
sistance of regular troops, two thou- 
sand men at least. There never was 
so much silver in the country as at 
present, and the inhabitants never 
were so expensive in their habits of 
life. They, with the southern colon- 
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ies, can well discharge this expense. 

When the congress met, the news of 
the preliminaries of the peace of 1748 
put an end to the preparations for 
war, but the schemes for controlling 
the colonies were continued with in- 
creased vigor, as the real necessity for 
humoring the assemblies had passed 
away. Governor Clinton took Gover- 
nor Shirley of Massachusetts with him 
to New-York and hoped to receive 
great assistance from the. investiga- 
tions of his colleague into the causes 
of the disorder in New-York, and his 
report thereon. That Clinton was 
capable of inviting the successful gov- 
ernor of a rival province not only to 
examine but to makea report (though 
that would be an ex parte statement) 
goes in a great measure to releem 
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Clinton from the charge of being 
merely a puppet oran avaricious ad- 
venturer. Thestatements of both the 
governors agree in the rehearsal of 
the causes of the factious struggles 
and the impotence of the govenor, not 
only in administrative and political 
affairs, but also in the control of 
the most elementary military ne- 
cessities; in all and everything the as- 
sembly, aided by and under the con- 
trol of the New-York City faction, had 
usurped the government, and no 
remedy was possible till the power of 
the assembly should be checked. 

By Shirley’s advice Clinton had de- 
termined on making the attempt to 
do this systematically in New-York, 
and while awaiting Bedford's instruc- 
tions Clinton had again summoned 


1 Bancroft “* History of United States,’’ 2: 333, 334. 
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the assembly. But without a definite 
promise of support from England, 
even Clinton had learned that conten- 
tion was useless, ‘ However the 
present meeting has brought things 
to a plain issue, viz. that either His 
Majesty must support his authority, 
or the Administration of Government 
must be given up to the Assembly. 
... . This Assembly or more properly 
the present faction headed by Chief 
Justice De Lancey will rather give up 
the Indians to the French and the 
British interest, than yield any of 
their claims or expectations of power; 
as I had gained what no former 
governor had, through the great inter- 
est Colonel Johnson had with the 
Indians viz. that they should not 
make peace separately with the 
French,” and all these advantages are 
likely to be lost by his want of money. 
This had been the result of the 
scheme concocted with Shirley. Not- 
withstanding his threats of calling on 
parliament to interpose, the assembly 
summoned in October had obstinate- 
ly refused to grant a revenue for the 
king’s government for at least five 
years. They refused on the ground 
that: “From recent experience we are, 
fully convinced that the method of 
an annual support is most wholesome 
and salutary, and are confirmed in the 
opinion that the faithful representa- 
tives of the people will never depart 
from it.” Far from changing their 
mind, they told Clinton that “ gover- 
nors are generally entire strangers to 
the people they are sent to govern; 
they seldom regard the welfare of the 
people otherwise than as they can 
make it subservient to their own par- 
ticular interest; and as they know the 
time of their continuance in their 
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governments to be uncertain, all meth- 
ods are used, and all engines set to 
work, to raise estates to themselves. 
Should the public moneys be left to 
their disposition, what can be expected 
but the grossest misapplication, un- 
der various pretences which will 
never be wanting ?” The consequence 
was that no supply bill passed the as- 
sembly, and when Clinton and Colden 
were without money they obtained it 
through the kindness of the speaker, 
as the faction had rigorously forbid- 
den the passage of a five-years bill. 
Clinton and Colden grumbled that 
the province’s money was handled as 
secret-service money, always at the 
disposal of the assembly; but they 
had to be, satisfied. The assembly’s 
control of the financial machinery was 
in the hands of their treasurer, who 
refused to be governed by Clinton or 
the board of trade. By a continued 
re-issue of paper money brought to 
him for redemption, he did every- 
thing in his power not only to swell 
the debt, but to strengthen himself. 
When, therefore, in November, 1749, 
Bedford informed Clinton of the in- 
terest the state of the province had 
awakened at home, the governor in- 
stantly began his lamentations over 
the financial mismanagement of the 
colony, joining to his ceferum censeo 
the desirability of removing De Lan- 
cey, and the hope that the treasurer 
of the faction would be dismissed, 
and that the paper money, which was 
illegally re-issued, would be finally 
funded. In return for the charges of 
Clinton that the provincial assembly 
profited by their abuse of paper 
money, the faction so earnestly spread 
the report of Clintons maladminis- 
tration and peculation that in April, 
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1750, the governor felt himself called 
on to answer. This was easy enough, 
for his officers had all been salaried 
annually by name, and the small 
sums allowed for contingent expenses 
did not furnish means of peculation ; 
nay, more, Clinton often had advanced 
money for administrative purposes, 
with practically no hope of ever hav- 
ing it reimbursed ; the assembly wait- 
ing for several years before they re- 
paid their indefatigable Indian paci- 
fier, Colonel Johnson, his outlays. 
Clinton for two years had received 
not a farthing for colonial expenses, 
as he had not met the assembly, and 
there was comparatively little to 
complain of. Gradually . Clinton 
found that the English board of 
trade was actually reading his dis- 
patches, and these cease to be the 
long and oft repeated historical 
sketches of the New-York factions, 
their encroachments on the royal pre- 
rogative, the insolence of the De 
Lanceys, the impudence of the coun- 
cillors, and by antithesis, the robust 
bravery of the much maligned, deeply 
hated Colden, who for his attachment 
ought to be made lieutenant-gover- 
nor. 

The quarrels between Clinton and 
De Lancey were not always directed 
to political fields, and the dislike of 
the governor found its vent in laying 
bare to the world the violent char- 
acter of Oliver De Lancey, the chief 
justice’s brother. In June, 1749, he 
was concerned in a tavern quarrel 
with Dr. Alexander Calhoun, at the 
termination of which, Clinton affirms, 
he stabbed his opponent.’ This gave 
Clinton a fine opportunity to partic- 
ularize on the strength of the oppo- 
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sition to him and on the impotence of 
the government. He was unable to 
find any lawyer of ability to maintain 
the king’s authority in De Lancey’s 
court; and as the attorney-general, 
Bradley, had become incompetent 
through age, he wished to have him 
withdrawn in favor of William Smith, 
who was not only in every way fitted 
for the position, but besides was will- 
ing to prosecute the powerful De 
Lancey’s brother, for he still cherished 
the enmity which dated from the 
time of the Zenger trial under Cosby’s 
rule. At the time Clinton recommen- 


ded the importation of judges, be- 
cause'the New-York judges were in- 





terested in all quarrels of account be- 


.fore them, and by their connections 
- with politics and the politicians ren- 


dered the administration of justice im- 
possible. 

The English ministry, however, did 
not come to any resolutions in regard 
to New-York. They argued that if 
Clinton had been able to survive it 
six years, he might endure it some 
years longer. They thought that 
Clinton attached great impor- 
tance to the issue of paper money, 
and the usurpation of the governor’s 
authority, because by both he suf- 
fered, whereas the colony had man_ 
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aged to survive both ; and as it was 
impossible to change the shiftlessness 
of fifty years of administration in a 
hurry, Clinton was not supported. 

In March, 1750, when the French 
were trying by all means in their pow- 
er to seduce the Six Nations by un- 
derselling the English and by the per- 
suasion of the priests, Clinton again 
pressed the Duke of Bedford for in- 
structions, for “the King has not now 
one farthing of his revenue in this 
province at his command for the sup- 
port of Government in it, though 
there be large sums in the treasury 
and which I have reason to believe, 
the heads of the faction can find 
means to make use of to support their 
interest.” The great principle of all 
this escaped the governor’s observa- 
tion. He saw only the surface, and 
that, being un-English, naturally ap- 
peared bad to him. The fact that the 
New-York city faction managed to 
cajole the farmers, who may have been 
of non-English descent ; that the De 
Lanceys, the most American of the 
city faction, were only the second 
generation of French immigrants; 
that the Dutch of Albany, who pre- 
ferred to continue their Indian trade 
with Canada, and therefore objected 
to the intrusion of Colonel Johnson, 
had first made the great Indian con- 
federation serviceable against France 
—all these things escaped Clinton, 
and therefore his views of the people 
he had come to rule over were so 
fundamentally wrong that the course 
of the faction in the assembly was 
undoubtedly right in a higher legal- 
ity, for it was a lawfully played game 
of national politics. 

To this fact the history of the sum- 
mer of 1750 bears ample testimony. 
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When we recall the constantly re 
peated tales of insubordination, mu- 
tiny, desire for independence of the 
chief justice, the full control of the 
government in the hands of a band 
of conspirators who mortally hated 
the governor and his favorite, we must 
wonder at the moderation of this same 
faction under the most aggravating 
circumstances. On Thursday, June 
7, Colonel Ricketts, with his wife and 
family and friends, was sailing down 
the bay on his way to Elizabethtown. 
The boat carried a flag, which it did 
not strike on approaching the man- 
of-war Greyhound, commanded by 
Captain Robert Roddam, Clinton's 
son-in-law. As it had failed to salute 
the man-of-war on previous occasions, 
the lieutenant in charge of her re- 
solved to enforce the admiralty rule, 
and fired a shot across its bows to 
stop it. As the first shot failed to 
bring it to, a second shot was fired 
which passed through the sail and 
struck a servant named Elizabeth 
Stebbins. The unfortunate woman 
was brought to New-York, and ex- 
pired soon after. The assault had 
been committed between Governor's 


.Island and the Battery, so that the 


coroner of the city claimed jurisdic- 
tion under the Montgomerie charter, 
and held an inquest. Captain Rod- 
dam, who had not been aboard his 
ship, returned and instantly put his 
lieutenant under arrest and sent his 
gunner’s mate to testify at the in- 
quest. Chief Justice De Lancey, on 
Ricketts’ complaint, arrested the gun- 
ner’s mate for murder, even before he 
confessed his obedience to orders in 
the testimony before the coroner. 
This brought on an exciting con- 
troversy in which Clin.on suffered 
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under every disadvantage, and the 
chief justice, whose moderation and 
manly handling of political affairs 
never appear in so favorable a light, 
could not but earn glory and popu- 
larity. Wecan barely imagine what 
a fearful uproar this outrage must 
have called forth in the populous and 
compact city immediately under the 
guns of the fort. The fact that it 
was committed by Clinton’s son-in- 
law was, according to him, taken ad- 
vantage of by the faction that opposed 
him to create still greater prejudice 
against him. “A number of them 
met at a tavern, where the heads of 
the Faction have usually made their 
rendezvous, and Mr. Chief Justice De 
Lancey among them, where they staid 
the whole night, as I am informed, 
and I believe truly, to consult how to 
make the best use of this incident for 
increasing and confirming their popu- 
larity.” 

Clinton intended to protect the 
royal sailors, whom he did not wish 
to see “exposed to people artfully ex- 
cited to tumultuousness or violent 
proceedings by a party or Faction.” 
. . . “He is informed that Mr. 
Oliver De Lancey, Chief Justice De 
Lancey’s brother, openly, and in all 
companies, and among the lower rank 
of people, distinguished himself, in 
inciting the people against the gov- 
ernor.” If to his mind this excite- 
ment among the people was not a 
heartfelt outburst, but only the ma- 
chination of a faction of conspirators, 
Clinton showed a lamentable want of 
insight into character, and, further- 
more, a gross incompetency as a gov- 
ernor striving to re-establish a sink- 
ing prerogative. Now or never he 
should have left the faction commit 
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an overt act of sedition, and attempt- 
ed to suppress it; but he did not 
dare to let things go to such a point, 
nor did Colden,; the adviser of the 
governor, desire it. In this case we 
have an admirable gauge for the ver- 
acity of the governor’s reports. In 
vain do we read the papers of the day 
for the news of any tumultuous pro- 
ceedings. The chief justice certainly 
did not do anything to stir up feeling 
against the governor; for if he had 
but one half of the power which Clin- 
ton attributed to him over the assem- 
bly and the people, and was in reality 
striving for independence of the gov- 
ernment, founded on republican or 
leveling principles, he could not have 
been such a sharp schemer and let 
such a fine opportunity slip by to cre- 
ate an insurrection, either on the mod- 
el of Virginius or Masaniello. Then or 
never was the chance for an artful de- 
magogue to incite a people, first made 
frantic, to rise in revolt. To excite 
the people there was the royal man- 
of-war, able to pour its broadsides in- 
to the town. High over the town the 
bastions and newly repaired batteries 
of Fort George appeared to threaten 
the inhabitants. For in moments of 
popular excitement it would have 
been as easy to have led the people to 
forget that no guns were mounted on 
the city side of the fort, as it was in 
1789 that the Bastile was not in a 
threatening state of offensive readi- 
ness. But we hear of nothing like it. 
Nay, more, from the calm demeanor 
of the chief justice it appears that he 
tried to treat the affair as a civil as- 
sault, which ended in murder, not as 
of political consequence. For Clin- 
ton claimed that Colonel Ricketts, “a 
hot-headed rash young man,” had “de- 
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clared before he put off from our 
wharf, he would wear that pendant 
in defiance of the man-of-war, which, 
in all probability, did come to the 
lieutenant’s ears that commanded on 
board, who had excused him, but the 
day before, passing close to the ship 
with the same pendant, as knowing it 
to be Colonel Ricketts’ vessel.” Clin- 
ton was in a very painful dilemma. 
. As admiral of the fleet, as governor 
of the province, he knew that his 
most positive and direct duty would 
have been to have prevented the com- 
mitment and trial of a man-of-war’s 
man by any other court than that of 
the admiralty at home. The chief 
justice was bound to know this also, 
for he held his office only by Clinton’s 
appointment, and all powers the lat- 
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ter had ever possessed arose from his 
commission, which strictly exempted 
naval offenses on shipboard from the 
jurisdiction of his provincial courts 
and reserved them for the commis- 
sioners of the admiralty. For once 
the governor followed a dignified 
course, probably because he felt that 
anything else might harm his son-in- 
law, Captain Roddam, of the Grey- 
hound. He published that part of his 


commission relating to offenses com- 
mitted on board, or by men-of-war in 
service, in the “Gazette.” Although 
the governor had not been able to 
wrest the gunner’s mate from the 
hands of the chief justice, yet he made 
of this a charge of misdemeanor, that 
De Lancey had wilfully disregarded 
the royal commands, and had tried to 
borrow the crown’s jurisdiction in ad- 
miralty cases, just as he had aided 
to usurp its executive prerogatives. 
As Clinton desired to leave New- 
York, he addressed letters to the 
crown lawyers, Ryder and Murray 
(the latter better known as Lord 
Mansfield), asking whether he could 
not let De Lancey qualify, then sus- 
pend him (for the good of the king’s 
rule), and for the same reason appoint 
Colden lieutenant-governor. The law 
officers replied that he had better ob- 
tain the revocation of De Lancey’s 
commission by the king. 

In the mean while Clinton was 
awaiting orders from England to 
crush out the opposition and re-estab- 
lish a permanent revenue for the 
crown, which could be controlled all 
the easier as the paper money was to 
be restrained. Yet, unless instruc- 
tions came very soon, Clinton felt 
that he must surrender to the assem- 
bly, who in the course of two years 
had starved him into submission, as 
during that period they had not ap- 
propriated a penny of supplies. The 
consequence had been that Clinton 
had supported the royal troops who 
garrisoned Oswego ; for without this 
outlay he well saw that the French, 
who had for two years been under- 
mining the English influence, would 
seduce the six nations from their 
English alliance. At the end of Au- 
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gust, 1750,his resources were exhaust- 
ed. He had no more money, and, 
having waited for instructions till 
September, he summoned the assem- 
bly, well knowing that he must again 
surrender to it the prerogatives of 
appointment and annual supplies. 
For two years the governor had hoped 
for aid from England, during which 
time he had brought disastrous mis- 
ery on all those dependent on their 
salaries for support; his obstinacy 
had been wasted; he surrendered to 
the assembly. The supplies for the 
past two years were supplemented, 
provisions for the Indians were made, 
the power of the assembly was again 
recognized to be as great as it had 
been before the unfortunate attempts 
of Clinton to curb the usurpations of 
the people’s representatives. For by 
a remarkable blindness Clinton had 
actually tried to persuade himself that 
in spite of the open electioneering of 
the chief justice, he could carry the 
assembly by his partizans. As soon 
as the assembly met, the governor 
was so completely undeceived that he 
agreed with the speaker to carry out 
the faction’s plans of government. 
As he truly says: “ There are no 
instances I believe, where men, who 
have (by any means) gained power, 
that they willingly give it up, and 
much more unwillingly, when they 
find means at the same time to fill 
their own or friends’ pockets thereby : 
My duty therefore obliges me to tell 
Your Grace [of Bedford ] my humble 
Opinion, that the King must enforce 
the authority of his own Commission 
or else resolve to give up the govern- 
ment of this province into the hands 
of the assembly.” These last reports 
finally led Bedford’s secretaries to 
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draw upa very clear resume of the 
letters and remonstrances which both 
assembly and governors had, since 
Newcastle’s regime, been pouring in 
on the home officers. The one tang- 
ible result of his incessant work had 
been the restoration of James Alexan- 
der to the council and also the ap- 
pointment of Edward Holland, mayor 
of New-York, to the same position, 
During the early part of 1751 little 
else was done in New-York than pre- 
pare for the great Indian congress at 
Albany, to which Clinton had invited 
all the English governors from Mass- 
achusetts to South Carolina, and to 
which only Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and South Carolina sent dele- 
gates. The New-York assembly had 
made such a small allowance for pres- 
ents that public sentiment forced 
them to reconsider their action, and 
the speaker of the house allowed the 
governor an extra warrant of supply. 

On his return from the congress at 
Albany, Clinton expected to have 
found a leave of absence (or recall) to 
England and permission to let Colden 
serve as lieutenant-governor. His 
hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and he was forced to disem- 
bark his household goods from the 
Greyhound man-of-war and to brave 
the terrors of another winter. He 
had on several previous occasions at- 
tempted this same trick, and had on 
each occasion stayed here rather than 
give De Lancey his deferred commis- 
sion as lieutenant-governor. Clinton’s 
one aim was to undo the error he had 
made of exalting De Lancey. For 
years he had tried by every means to 
push the candidature of Colden for 
the lieutenancy, and as the success of 
this plan grew more and more improb- 
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able he was resolved to build up 
against De Lancey a strong‘opposition 
by giving the places in the council to 
the opponents of the city faction. 
Although in July, 1751, this plan had 
not been carried out completely, yet, 
because it suited Clinton’s side of the 
argument, he asks for his recall and 
thinks it can be sent safely. “As the 
faction every day decreases and the 
people’s eyes are open, I conceive it 
will be of no ill consequences to leave 
Mr. Colden president, till his Majes- 
ty’s pleasure be known, especially as 
Your Grace has hinted that you will 
not agree to Mr. Chief Justice De Lan- 
cey’s being left with the Administra- 
tion.” Thereupon this very simple 


governor, who had the advantage of 
possessing a good heart and of sup- 
porting his friends, proceeds to again 


recommend Colden to the ministry’s 
notice, and begs that the “faction 
may not have the pleasure to see an 
innocent person sunk under the load 
of calumny which they for that pur- 
pose have heaped upon him.” While 
about this time the ministers were 
drafting additional instructions for 
Clinton, he was striving with all the 
energy of a long-nursed hatred to put 
his friends into the provincial coun- 
cil and to obtain orders sanctioning 
the suspension of De Lancey’s friends. 

Apart from the quarrels of the 
provincial assembly, the Indian ques- 
tions were calling for a rapid solution, 
as the never-ending intrigues of the 
French to break the bulwark which 
the six Nations formed were gradual- 
ly succeeding. On the other hand, 
the English had pushed over the Al- 
leghanies into the Ohio Valley, and 
thereby buttressed the sinking faith 
of the heroic Indians in the purpose 
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of the English not to let the French 
complete the chain of forts in their 
rear. All that was needed to effect 
this wasa strong governor in New- 
York who could obtain sufficient sup- 
plies from his assembly. Clinton 
could not. He had antagonized the 
Dutch of Albany too severely, and 
Johnson's ability was disliked by 
them as much as he was dreaded by 
the assembly as Clinton’s instrument. 
In consequence of this, the assembly, 
which the governor delayed summon- 
ing till the last moment, refused to 
provide for any of Johnson’s Indian 
expenses, and gave their partisans 
such allowances as they thought fit. 
This plan was checked by the coun- 
cil, now in Clinton’s hands, and a 
deadlock arose because the council 
proposed a money bill. The gover- 
nor dissolved the assembly, but did 
not expect a greatly different set of 
men to be returned. In fact, the con- 
viction gradually seems to have 
grown on him that in spite of the 
personal behavior of the assemblies, 
nay in spite of their love for deals 
and jobs for their friends, the anima- 
ting spirit of the faction was the pop- 
ular feeling that his assertion of the 
royal prerogative was out of date, 
and unsuitable to their surroundings 
and ideas. Therefore, his entire en- 
ergy was directed to having the lords 
of trade either recall him, or give him 
such powers as to effectively deal 
with the faction. Of course the bur- 
den of his song was to demand per- 
mission not to deliver De Lancey’s 
commission, and this the English 
government would not give. Yet 
they had not been idle, for after many 
years’ deliberation, new orders were 
passed in council, commanding the 
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governors to enforce their commis- 
sion. There was little consolation in 
this for Clinton, who by some chance 
had succeeded in obtaining his sup- 
plies for the year 1752, and who ex- 
pected to be able to suspend De 
Lancey, appoint Colden, and return 
home before the supply bills expired 
inSeptember. But again peremptory 
orders to stay in New-York arrested 
this plan. Clinton again told of his 
trials and of the unruly faction that 
made life miserable to him, and re- 
mained. 

Now he discovered another element 
in the faction which must be sup- 
pressed, This time it was the mer- 
cantile class of New-York, who had 
grown rich by evading the customs 
duties, and had carried on trade with 
the continent. These were now rep- 
resented as having all the vices and 
as being inspired by all the ill-will 
which formerly (according to Clinton) 
characterized in turn the rich and the 
poor; the Dutch of Albany, the Eng- 
lish manor-lords, and the French of 
New-York; the tricky lawyers and the 
dull country storekeepers; the schem- 
ing city members and scatter- brained 
country representatives; who all had 
at one time or another been loaded 
with invectives for opposing the 
governor. On November 29, 1752, 
the lords of trade gave him a severe 
reprimand for the tone of his letters, 
and told him that not only must he 
stay and not consider his governor- 
ship of New-York a place of punish- 
ment, but that he must give up all 
idea of having Colden succeed him. 
In view of all that he had so efficient- 
ly shown in regard to the power of 
De Lancey’s faction and the chief 
justice’s hatred of him and of Colden 


and his party, it would be but inviting 
worse disorder to put Colden into 
temporary control of New-York, when 
to do this it would be neccessary to 
divest De Lancey of his commission 
as lieutenant-governor. With the final 
order to stay till relieved, the lords 
of trade bade him farewell. Clinton 
resigned himself as well as he could 
to his fate, and tried to keep his at- 
tention fixed on the Indian congress, 
which now was to meet in New-York 
city. In June, 1753, there appeared 
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at this council the several Indian 
chiefs who, with Hendrick, had pre- 
served New-York from the French and 
had kept the lakes in the north from 
becoming part of French Canada. 
Besides the Indians, there was pre- 
sent the governor, whose council had 
been purged of the faction, as the 
members who attended were James 
Alexander, Archibald Kennedy, May- 
or Edward Holland, William John- 
son, who all belonged to Clinton’s 
party. The conference with the 
Indians in the main aimed at restor- 
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ing confidence, promising them pres- 
ents; but as Clinton probably inten- 
ded to exhibit to the representatives 
of the Six Nations what a fine town 
New-York was, it may not be out of 
place to here show what changes had 
taken place during Clinton’s adminis- 
tration. 

New-York had grown very much, 
as several new streets were opened 
where formerly the farmers had only 
the easement of right of way. This 
‘was the origin of Beekman street, 
which was laid out and graded in 
1752, although since 1656 the farmers 
had had the right to drive their cattle 
to the commons through it. A few 
years before this time (1750) Dey 
street, named after adjacent property- 
holders, had been opened. Thus the 
city was extended more and more to 
the north; meanwhile Ferry street 
was added to the city, Thames street 
opened, John street straightened, 
while Pearl street was graded down 
near Peck Slip, and regulated be- 
tween (the modern) Franklin Square 
and Chatham street. Within very 
little time after their opening these 
streets were paved, of course only 
with river cobblestones.’ In regard 
to the public health our knowledge is 
negative, and it can be only assumed 
that the sanitary condition of the 
tuwn was improved because the small- 
pox prevailed but once in the ten 
years of Clinton’s rule. Although we 
have no reason to suppose that the 
streets were in any worse state than 
those of any other small town of the 
time, it is gratifying to note that du- 

1In the middle of the century there was only one 
coach in New-York, except Governor Clinton's and 
that belonged to Lady Murray. At this date it was 


desirable, if not necessary, that the Dutch language be 
spoken, in order to deal advantageously in the markets. 
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ring this period we no longer hear of 
the Grand Jury presenting Beekman, 
Burling, the Fly, and Old Slips as 
nuisances, because of their general 
unsavory character, as had been the 
case in 1743. At that time the city 
ordained that no pigs or cattle were 
to be kept in the southern part of the 
town. North of it, every thing in 
sight was prairie and marsh. The 
water was very poor, and constant at- 
tempts were made to sink new wells ; 
thus, in 1748, the corporation contri- 
buted toward two new wells, one on 
John street, near Broadway, and the 
other by the Spring Garden, near the 
Drivers’ Inn, where Broadway diver- 
ges eastward to the Bowery (on the 
site of the Astor House). This period 
also saw the growth of a number of 
churches, for although the city mem- 
bers of the assembly were slow to 
open the public treasury for block- 
houses on the frontiers, their constit- 
uents vied amongst themselves for 
the honor of having for each denomi- 
nation its own church. In 1747 the 
Presbyterian church was rebuilt, and 
four years later a Moravian church 
was erected in (the modern) Fulton 
street. In the year following (1752) 
St. George’s Chapel was built by 
Trinity church on the corner of Cliff 
and Beekman streets, and was minis- 
tered to by the Rev. Henry Barclay 
a former missionary among the Mo- 
hawks, but now [July 1, 1752] rector 
of Trinity church.’ At first it had 
been intended to build this chapel on 
Nassau street, near Fair (now Fulton) 
street, and a lot was actually bought 


21n February, 1750, a fire broke out in the New Free 
School, of which Joseph Hildreth, clerk of Trinity 
parish, was the master. The church was in great 
peril, but was fortunately saved. All the archives 0: 
Trinity were, however, destroyed. 
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there. In 1749 the corner-stone was 
laid; the very next day the Rev. 
Samuel Auchmuty, Mr. Barclay’s as- 
sistant, was married toa Mrs. Tucker. 
A few weeks previously the rector 
himself had been united in marriage 
to a daughter of Anthony Rutgers. 
Sir Peter Warren gave one hundred 
pounds toward the building of it, and 
a pew was assigned to him in recogni- 
tion of the gift, which he never occu- 
pied. The chapel was a conspicuous 
object, as it stood almost alone in that 
vicinity. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng 
preached here until it was surper- 
seded by the handsome structure in 
Stuyvesant Square. The common 
council had, in 1747, already en- 
couraged native industry and histori- 
cal study by voting four pounds for 
the printing of fifty copies of a little 
‘‘Essay on the Duties of Vestry- 
men.”! But its highest munificence 
was shown in 1752, when the corpora- 
tion contributed a subscription of one 
hundred pounds toward the building 
of the first Merchants’ Exchange,then 
at the lower end of Broad street, near 
Bridge, the thoroughfare of our city 
which has never changed its name, 
except in translation.” 

Clinton’s administration had in fact 
benefited only those who had private 
ends to serve and who could cloak 
them under the guise of popular prin- 
ciples cleverly enough not to be de- 
tected. Gradually the vanity every 
partisan is shamed into by the repe- 
tition of his principles must have pre- 
pared movements to which sincere 

‘William Bradford, the father of printing in New- 
York, died during the year 1752, and was buried in 
Trinity churchyard. His son, Adrew Bradford (1686- 
1742), was the founder of the newspaper press in Penn- 


sylvania, and his grandson, Colonel William Bradford 
(1721-1791), the patriotic printer of the Revolutionary 
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men clung; but, in *the main, the 
struggles for power of the De Lan- 
ceys, or of the opposition under the 
Livingstons and the Albany Dutch, 
oreven of the avowed Toryism of 
Colden,were as little actuated by con- 
siderations of the rights of the people 
as were Clinton’s efforts for the pres- 
ervation of a steady revenue, and a 
strongly centralized power of distrib- 


uting the patronage. That, with all 
these ordinary motives, these times 
prepared the men of New-York for 
the storms of the Revolution, and car- 
ried the political education of the 
great seaport into the rural districts, 
does not reflect upon the actors any 
merit or blame. Men in political life 
are no better than their surroundings; 
period, has been admirably commemorated by his de- 
scendant, John William Wallace, for many years the 
President of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
2On the map of the city for 1789 it isnamed Wincom 


street ; so that for a brief period the ancient name was 
in abeyance. 
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and if New-York politics even at that 
period have a tinge of that political 
fever which in the first ten years after 
1800 burned most fiercely in this city, 
it must be remembered that it was the 
outcome of a transplanted civilization 
one of whose most familiar character- 
istics, on emerging from the first ne- 
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cessities of life, is to adopt the gross- 
est or more palpable political rotten- 
ness of the mother-country, because 
that appears to be essentially human 
and the outcome of a high develop- 
ment. The New-York of Clinton’s 
time was not more selfish than the 
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England of George II., only very 
much cruder. Yet the fine art dis- 
played by De Lancey, coupled with 
his firmness of grip, is traceable to an 
admirable mixture of French and 
Dutch blood. Besides the larger fac- 
tions there were all those disappoint- 
ed officers who had been balked in 
their hopes and baffled in their ven- 
geance. All these tacitly agreed to 
wait till Clinton’s successor should 
appear ; then to begin afresh. 

While Clinton was entertaining his 
Indian allies, the ministry had found 
his successor, and in July orders in 
council were issued for Sir Danvers 
Osborn’s commission. At about the 
same time the crown lawyers, Ryder 
and Murray (Lord Mansfield), au- 
thoritatively gave the opinion that De 
Lancey’s commission, issued during 
good behavior, had been well issued, 
and that Clinton could not revoke it 
without a misdemeanor proved. The 
last hope Clinton had of revenging 
himself and Colden on their enemy 
now vanished, and when the new gov- 
ernor arrived in October, Clinton fin- 
ally gave De Lancey his commission 
as lieutenant-governor, and retired to 
his country-seat at Flushing, Long 
Island, where he prepared to leave the 
country. In November Clinton re- 
turned to England, became a member 
of parliament, and received a sinecure 
post as governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, which he held till his death, on 
July ro, 1761. 
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FTER their succeesful forage 
upon the villages on the upper 
Chesapeake we find the fleet of Ad- 
miral Warren once more at anchor in 
Hampton Roads, and on June 22nd, 
having been reinforced by troops 
under the command of Sir Sidney 
Beckwith they attacked Crancey Is- 
land below Norfolk, with 2,000 men, 
but were defeated and driven off by 
Captain Farbell with the sailors and 
marines of the Frigate Constellation 
aided by 200 Virginia Militia under 
Captains Faulkner and Emmerson. 

On the 25th of June the enemy 
landed from 35 barges at the village 
of Hampton where after a brave re- 
sistance from Major Crutchfield and 
200 men, they destroyed the village 
which was given up to plunder and 
the brutality of the troops, whose 
atrocities have seldom been equalled 
in any war and never approached in 
horrid barbarity on American soil. 

The remainder of the year 1813 
seems to have been occupied by the 
enemy in predatory excursions along 
the lower Chesapeake in which they 
had several skirmishes with parties of 
militia and with the flotilla of Com- 
mander Joshua Barney who gave 
them much annoyance with his large 
barges, propelled by oars and sails 
and carrying a respectable armament 
of artillery. 

On the 26th of June 1814 official in- 
formation was received by the gov- 
ernment at Washington of the down- 
fall of the great Emperor Napoleon 


and the consequent pacification of 
Europe. 

As this event would relieve the 
British Government from its greatest 
enemy it would be able to spare its 
great navy and army to prosecute 
with increased force, hostilities with 
the United States. 

The administration of Mr. Madison 
in anticipation of the probable events, 
on the 4th of July made a requisition 
on certain states for a force of 93,000 
men, to be held in readiness at conven- 
ient places of rendezvous. 

On the 2nd of July the Secretary of 
war, by order of the President, created 
a new military district, No. 10, em- 
bracing the State of Maryland, the 
District of Columbia and the North- 
ern counties of Virginia, and to this 
district Brigadier General Winder 
was assigned as commander. 

The quota of this roth district un- 
der the requisition of July 4th, which 
General Winder was entitled to call 
for, amounted to 15,000 men, and so 
far as the requisition went created a 
handsome army corps. “Alas, if to 
do, were as easy as to know how to 
do, chapels had been churches and 
poor men’s cottages, princes’ palaces.” 

The officer appointed to this respon- 
sible command was a distinguished 
and rising member of the Baltimore 
bar, and upon the declaration of war 
he enlisted a batallion of infantry and, 
receiving a commission of Lieut. 
Colonel, he marched to the seat of 
war on the Northern frontier. 





He was promoted, and probably 
selected to command the 1o District 
on account of his being a member of 
a highly influential family in his 
native state, who were of the party 
opposed to the national administra- 
tion and being in his person patriotic 
and ambitious would probably be 
able to exert an important influence 
upon the raw troops destined to his 
command. It was known early in the 
- summer that the naval force of the 
enemy had been largely increased and 
the lower Chesapeake was closely 
held by a fleet of ships of the line and 
frigates with many lighter vessels 


whose names were yet resonant of 
Nelson and Trafalgar, all under the 
command of Vice Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, whose flag was dis- 
played from the ship ot the line Ton- 


nant. 

It was also known that large bodies 
of troops had arrived from the British 
West Indies, and they proved after- 
ward to be veterans of Wellington’s 
army commanded by Major Gen. 
Robert Ross. On the 18th of August 
the enemy was reported to be ascend- 
ing the Pautuxent in force. 

The commander of the roth Military 
District appears to have entered upon 
his duty with sufficient zeal but with- 
out method. His experience was 
small and his difficulties great. His 
requisitions upon the governors for 
troops were tardily answered and 
meagerly supplied. 

In the meantime on the 19th and 2oth 
of August, information was received 
that a large force of the enemy had 
landed at Benedict on the left bank 
of the Pautuxent about 30 miles from 
Washington. 

It appears from the reports of Gen. 
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Ross and Adm. Cockburn that the 
primary object of this expedition was 
the destruction of Barney’s flotilla, 
which upon the appearance of the 
British fleet in the Pautuxent had 
withdrawn up the river to a place 
called Pig Point, a short distance 
from upper Marlborough—and here 
the barges were drawn up in shallow 
water and prepared for defence. 

The British troops who accompa- 
nied this expedition were divided in- 
to 3 Brigades. rst Brigade, Col. 
Brooke, 44th Regt. 4th Regt. or 
King town, 2d Brigade, Col. Patter- 
son, 21st Regt., Royal Scots, 2d 
Batallion Royal Mariners. 3rd Light 
Brigade, Col. Thornton, 85th Light 
Infantry, Light Infantry companies of 
4th, 21st and 44th Regiments—one 
company Marine Skirmishers and 
Colonial Mariners. 

The boats of the squadron under 
Adm. Cockburn moved up the river 
on the right flank of the troops for 
the purpose of protecting the flank 
and affording supplies to the army on 
the march ; they probably amounted 
to about 500 men, and the whole 
army to about 4000 men _ without 
cavalry or artillery except two small 
field pieces and one howitzer and a 
rocket company. 

The British soldiers, now landed on 
the banks of the Pautuxent, were long 
inured to war and commanded by 
officers who had seen service in the 
Spanish peninsula under Wellington, 
and many of them had taken part in 
the battles and sieges which drove 
the French eagles under Soult through 
the passes of the Pyrenees into France, 
and made the fame of the Iron Duke 
so enduring. 

Major Gen. Robert Ross the com- 
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mander of these troops was an officer 
yet in the early prime of manhood, had 
won high distinction, the confidence 
of Wellington and the esteem of his 
companions in arms. 

On the evening of the roth the 
troops were supplied with three days 
rations and eighty rounds of ammu- 
nition per man, they carried blankets 
and knapsacks well packed with extra 
clothing, for John Bull likes to be 
comfortable always. 

The first night was spent only a 
short distance from the fleet and they 
bivouacked on a hill, throwing out 
pickets and surrounding their posi- 
tion by guards, thus taking every pre- 
caution against surprise in the 
strange land where they found them- 
selves. 

Now at Washington, doubt and 
confusion existed, for the objective 
point of the enemy was supposed, 
strangely enough, to be Baltimore, 
twice the distance to Washington. 
Even Annapolis and Alexandria were 
suggested although the Potomac is 
more than a mile wide at Alexandria 
and the British were known to be 
without artillery. 

On the aust, by orders from the 
Secretary of the Navy, Barney aban- 
doned his boats and retired to 
Washington leaving a few men in 
each boat with orders to burn them 
upon the approach of the enemy. 

In the mean time the boats and 
launches of the enemy moved up the 
river on the right flank of the army. 

On the 21st, the expedition halted 
at Nottingham and on the 22d reached 
upper Marlborough and halted while 
the boat expedition proceeded to at- 
tack Barney’s flotilla, but in obedience 
to orders the men in charge of the 
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boats set them on fire and they were 
completely destroyed. The primary 
object of the expedition having been 
accomplished the troops remained at 
Marlborough during the 23d, for the 
purpose no doubt of collecting infor- 
mation and supplies. 

And the enterprising Cockburn 
suggested a moveon Washington, only 
16 miles distant, and the general 
having satisfied himself no doubt of 
the probable success of an attack, 
gave orders for marching at daylight 
on the 24th. 

Now the direct road from Marl- 
borough to Washington crosses the 
Eastern branch near the Navy Yard 
where the stream is navigable and 
there was a good bridge. 

When the enemy were understood 
to be at Nottingham onthe 22d. Gen, 
Winder’s camp was formed at a place 
called the woodyard, but during the 
day he fell back to Batallion Old 
fields, 8 miles from Washington and 
on the direct road to the Navy Yard 
bridge. 

Here during the day the troops 
were reviewed by the President and 
heads of Departments and were found 
to amount to 3200 men and 17 guns. 

It will be observed that the enemy 
had now been three days in march 
but no effort had been made by ob- 
structing roads by felling trees or 
otherwise toembarrass his advance. 
On the 22d and 23rd the cavalry sent 
to the front seems to have been satis- 
fied with a sight of the steadily mov- 
ing column and after perhaps a harm- 
less shot or two galloped off to report. 

On the 22 and 23 the Brigade of 
militia under General Stansbury and 
a brigade of Baltimore Volunteers 
under Colonel Sterret reached Bled- 
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ensbury and according to their orders 
halted there, having received no or- 
ders to join the troops in position at 
the Oldfields. 

Now the clearest accounts of the 
further proceedings that I find is 
given by the gallant old Commodore 
Barney who says in his report to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

“On Tuesday 23rd, we were in- 
_ “formed the enemy were advancing 
“upon us. Our army was put in or- 
“der of battle and our positions taken, 
“my forces were on the right flanked 
“ by the two battalions of the 36th and 
“38th (Regiments). The enemy, how- 
“ever, did not make his appearance. 

“A little before sunset General 
“Winder came to me and recommen- 
“ded that the heavy artillery should 
“be withdrawn with the exception of 
“one 12 pounder to cover the retreat. 

“We took up the line of march and 
“in the night entered Washington by 
“the Eastern branch bridge. I 
“marched my men to the marine 
“barracks and took up quarters for 
“the night. About two o’clock Gen- 
“eral Winder came to me and we 
“made some arrangements. In the 
“morning I received a note from him 
“and waited upon him. He requested 
“me to take command and place my 
“artillery to defend the passage of 
“the bridge on the Eastern branch as 
“the enemy was approaching the city 
“in that direction. I immediately 
“put my guns in position etc. 

Why the general did not order the 
bridge to be destroyed does not ap- 
pear, as without the bridge the only 
way for them to cross the Eastern 
branch at this point would have been 
to swim as they had no pontoons or 
boats of any kind. 
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It will be remembered that it was 
near the morning of August 24th, and 
the enemy was already in full march 
upon Bledensbury five miles further 
up the stream where at this season it 
was easily fordable—and we may 
suppose Ross had no desire to emu- 
late Bonaparte and the bridge of 
Lodi. Nowon the morning of the 
24th the General being apprised that 
the enemy had filed to the right and 
were marching on Bledensbury he 
collected his force and moved to 
meet them, and to join the troops of 
Stansbury, Smith and Sterret who 
were already in position, and formed 
his army in two lines, but there are so 
many accounts of this farmer’s battle 
of Bledensbury that it is difficult 
which to select. As near as can be 
ascertained, however, the whole force 
amounted to 8,ooo men, and with the 
exception of one regiment, the sth 
Baltimore Volunteers and 300 regular 
troops, entirely undisciplined, many of 
them badly armed and certainly not 
well commanded. 

Now General Winder was the re- 
cipient of advice from many sources, 
among others Colonel Monroe and 
his friend from Baltimore, who carried 
muskets in the Baltimore troops, did 
not hesitate to give their opinions. 

But now upon this blazing morn of 
Wednesday August 24th, with the 
thermometer above go® a cloud of 
dust and the glint of arms announced 
the head of the British columns in the 
one street of Bledensbury. 

According to the journal of a sur- 
geon who belonged to Ries’ head- 
quarters—the troops halted fora short 
time and threw forward skirmishers 
along the northern side of the stream 
and after exchanging a few shots re- 
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tired, when the order was given for an 
advance, led across the bridge by the 
Light Brigade under Col. Thornton, 
supported by the Brigade of Col. 
Brooke with the rocket company : 
this brigade appears to have passed 
the stream above the bridge and at- 
tacked the left of Winders line where 
Stansbury’s brigade and the 5th 
Volunteers were posted. 

At the bridge, which was so narrow 
that the enemy must have been re- 
duced té a column of platoons, they 
pushed rapidly forward, however, in 
face of an artillery company whose 
fire swept the bridge and many of 
their men fell. In the meantime, 
Brooke’s brigade having forded the 
stream, it would seem in skirmishing 
order, faced Stansbury’s command and 
the rockets were thrown over and 
among the militia which seemed to 
waver and were ordered by Gen. Win- 
der to retire, which order they obeyed 
with such alacrity that they carried 
off with them the 2d line and the 
whole army fled in utter confusion, 
and did not stop to take breath until 
they reached the heights of George- 
.own more than eight miles from the 
field of battle, Just about the time that 
the enemy crossed the bridge and the 
first line broke, Commodore Barney’s 
men, about 400 in number, with his 
artillery and a company of marines 
arrived and immediately assumed a 
position on a commanding elevation 
and awaited the attack of the enemy, 
who had passed the bridgeand driven 
off the artillery men. They advanced 
boldly to the assault, but were met 
with a destructive fire from an eight- 
een pounder from which they re- 
coiled; they advanced a second and 
third time to the attack, but were 
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each time repulsed with heavy loss. 
The three ranking British officers in- 
cluding Col. Thornton fell, one of 
them mortally wounded. 

The commodore in his report says 
he now looked for assistance from a 
regiment of militia on his right but 
at the approach of the enemy they 
immediately fled. By this time he had 
lost several officers and men, his horse 
was killed and he was severely wound- 
ed by a ball in his thigh, and as the 
whole of the troops had disappeared 
and his small force was surrounded, 
he directed his men to save themselves 
as they best could, and he was left 
unable, from loss of blood, to move. 
A British officer soon came up and 
afterward Gen. Ross and Com. Cock- 
burn,whotreated him with great court- 
esy and immediately paroled him and 
offered him any assistance in their 
power. The small force that as far 
as possible thus redeemed the honor 
of the day, was of Barney’s creation 
and consisted of master and mate of 
ships unemployed and largely of 
Chesapeake sailors, drilled and disci- 
plined to handle artillery. It should 
have been mentioned that the reason 
why Barney was so late arriving on 
the field, was that he had been left at 
the Eastern Branch bridge, which had 
been now destroyed without orders, 
apparently forgotten, when the secre- 
tary of the navy appeared and ordered 
him to join the army at Bledensbury, 
at half past two o’clock in the after- 
noon. The last vestige of opposition 
having been swept away, the British 
soldiers threw themselves on the 
ground, exhausted by the heat and 
fatigue. 

Now the capital of the Nation was 
at the mercy of the enemy, but the 
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straggling city of eight or nine 
thousand people, gave no indication 
of the future beautiful metropolis 
which was to adorn the banks of the 
Potomac and become a type of the 
power and civilization of the great 
Republic and worthy of the name of 
Washington. A few plain brick 
houses of three stories clustered 
near the capitol. Near the Navy 
yard and marine barracks there were 
’ a few neglected-looking tenements, 
along Pennsylvania avenue a few 
stores and hotels. West of the Presi- 
dent’s house there were some com- 
fortable three-story buildings on 
Pennsylvania avenue and a few frame 
buildings on H street. North of H 
street, brick yards and cornfields 
occupied the ground together with 
swamps towards Reed creek where 


there was good shooting for reed 


birds in the proper season. The capi- 
tal and President’s house were un- 
finished, although occupied. The 
Treasury, War and Navy departments 
were plain, unadorned brick buildings. 
The streets or roads were unpaved 
and in the spring, very heavy with 
mud. But when the news of the cap 
ture of the city reached London, the 
tower guns opened a salute, for John 
Bull naturally supposed the capital 
of a nation, like Paris or Vienna was a 
great city and the heirs of Gen. Ross 
are still called Ross of Bledensbury. 

Late in the afternoon the British 
soldiers were roused from their repose 
on the field of battle, formed and 
marched toward the capital, where 
they halted about sunset and fired a 
volley into the walls, feeling perhaps 
for its defenders. 

Detachments were now sent off to 
fire the President’s palace (as they 
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called it) and the other public build- 
ings, the torch having been already 
applied to the capitol. The Navy 
yard had already been set on fire and 
abandoned by order of the Secretary 
of the Navy. Much material and a 
new frigate nearly finished were con- 
sumed at this point. The fires lit up 
the country fora long distance and 
struck terror to Alexandria six miles 
down the Potomac. As Gen. Ross 
with Adm. Cockburn rode into the 
city some persons fired upon them 
from a house near the capitol and the 
General’s horse was killed. That 
house and one or two others were. 
immediately burned. 

The President and all official people 
fled, but the papers of the different 
departments were saved by the clerks. 
and Mrs. Madison carried off the sil- 
ver and records of the executive 
mansion with her. 

The conquerors remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the city during 
the 25th, to complete the destruction 
of whatever had escaped them during 
the night. 

Admiral Cockburn was conspicuous 
on a white mare with a dark foal fol- 
lowing. He rode around and com- 
forted the frightened women by tell- 
ing them not to be afraid, “ Madison 
“was gone but he was their president 
“now and would take good care of 
them.” 

During the day General Ross with 
the Admiral called at a boarding 
house kept by a Mrs. Suter, which 
stood opposite the treasury, and must 
have been on the ground now occu- 
pied by the Riggs house, and called 
for dinner. As there was a large 
party of officers the good landlady 
was in despair, but her visitors would 
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take no excuse, and she succeeded 
in getting a dinner for them. And 
while at dinner, the general asked 
what had become of the cross old 
gentleman who a few days before 
had objected to giving anything 
to eat to a poor destitute beggar ! 
The old gentleman was Governor 
Meigs who boarded at Mrs. Suter’s and 
objected to her supplying a ragged- 
beggar with food saying for all she 
knew the man was a spy which it 
seems he was. 

In the afternoon the troops as 
sembled on Capitol Hill and about 4 
o'clock a violent thunder storm ac- 
companied by a tornado and a deluge 
of rain, which seems to have disturbed 
the nerves of the British soldiers, who 
were all the time expecting to be at- 
tacked by fresh troops, and the letters 


to England of some of the officers 
stated that they saw heavy masses of 
troops assembling on the heights of 


Georgetown, an illusion probably 
created by the curling mists that 
arose from the wet ground after the 
rain. At night on the 25th the enemy 
retired and on the 29th marching by 
the route of their advance reached, 
Benedict on the 29th and re-embarked 

The British loss at Bledensbury 
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was, according to their own accounts, 
270 killed and wounded. To which 
must be added 42 men killed and 
wounded by the explosion of a dry 
well containing a large amount of 
powder at the arsenal at Greenleaf’s 
Point, where a British party was en- 
gaged in destroying the arsenal on 
the morning of the 25th of August 
making their loss in all 312 men, and 
before they reached Benedict many 
of their men took the opportunity to 
desert. So it is quite probable their 
expedition cost them 500 men. 

I have seen the loss of the Ameri- 
cans stated at 10 or 12. A consider- 
able proportion must have belonged 
to Barney’s men. : 

After the scare began to wear off, 
critics and wits took heart to exercise 
their abilities. 

Jimmy Madison was the butt of 
many shafts and of course Gen. Win- 
der did not escape. 

General Armstrong, the Secretary 
of war said he attributed the result 
to the love of life which predominated 
over patriotism and sense of honor, 
and perhaps the moral to be drawn 
from this strange eventful story is 
—in time of war it is best to be pre- 
pared to fight. 

RosertT S. ROGErs. 








THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


IR WALTER SCOTT, in song 
and story, has thrown over his 
native land a halo of romance such 
as hangs over no other country 
Marmion and The Lady of the Lake, 
-The Antiquary, The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, Rob Roy, and the rest, have 
placed much of the veritable history 
of Scotland in a light clearer and 
fairer than ever before or elsewhere 
has shone on sea or land. Prior to 
the time of Walter Scott, there was 
scarcely a country more obscure or 
uninteresting than Scotland ; now no 
other country attracts more tourists 
excites more enthusiasm than does 
“the land of brown heather and the 
flood.” 

Next to Scott in the interest he has 
woven about historic events and char- 
acters, is Lord Macaulay. Scott 
worked with fiction almost entirely, 
introducing among his dramatis per- 
sonae real characters, and mixing up 
the scenes and incidents of fancy 
with the facts of history, and bringing 
out of it all some of the most wonder- 
ful performances of the human intel- 
lect. These real characters add a 
greater charm to the romances, and 
give them a more permanent interest. 

Macaulay, on the other hand, never 
attempted fiction ; but the incidents 
of history, as he relates them, are not 
less captivating than the fictions of 
Sir Walter. Take that thrilling ep- 
isode, Monmouth’s rebellion and the 
battle of Sedgmoor : there is nothing 
more graphically told in the English 


language. No romance takes hold of 
the imagination more strongly. No 
hero of fiction possesses the mind 
more completely than does the ill- 
starred, the beloved “Protestant 
Duke,” from the moment he landed 
at Lyme to that sad day when he laid 
his handsome head on the block on 
Tower Hill. It may be doubted 
whether Macaulay could have equalled 
Sir Walter in the paths of fiction; we 
are willing to believe that Scott shall 
continue to reign there supreme; but 
in the way of purely historical writing, 
Lord Macaulay is as far superior to 
Sir Walter Scott, as we are willing to 
believe the latter would have contin- 
ued to be in the works of pure ro- 
mance, if Macaulay had entered that 
attractive field. This may easily be 
put to the test. One topic has been 
treated by both Scott and Macaulay, 
one topic that has afforded each of 
them an ample opportunity : namely, 
the Massacre of Glencoe. Read 
Scott’s account of that dreadful affair 
in his Tales of a Grandfather, and 
then read Macaulay’s account in the 
fourth volume of his History, and the 
comparative strength of these two in- 
tellectual giants in the same field of 
labor may be easily seen. 

James Fenimore Cooper stands 
much below Sir Walter Scott, yet 
some such interest as the Wizard of 
the North has thrown over Scotland, 
Cooper has succeeded in weaving 
about some portions of New York, 
in his admirable stories of The Spy, 
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The Pathfinder, The Deerslayer, The 
Last of the Mohicans, and so forth. 
Similarly Irving has woven a web of 
romance about ancient Manhattan 
and the Hudson river with his Died- 
rich Knickerbocker, his Ichabod 
Crane, and his Rip Van Winkle ; and 
Hawthorne has done as much for the 
old town of Salem by his story of The 
Scarlet Letter and The House of the 
Seven Gables. 

But it is not necessary to resort to 
works of fiction to discover the ele- 
ments of romance in our history. Not 
one of our States, scarcely a county 
in one of our States, that has not fea- 
tures of romance in its early settle- 
ment and history. The history of 
the oldest of these, Virginia, related 
last and best by John Esten Cooke, is 
full of romantic features: The early 


attempts at colonization; the mot- 
ley throng of decayed tradesmen, 
younger sons, and gentlemen in hard 
luck generally, that made up the first 
expeditions to that fabled Eldorado; 


the utter disappearance from the 
knowledge of men of the colony found. 
ed on Roanoke Island by Sir Richard 
Grenville, leaving no trace behind 
them except the solitary word“ Croa- 
tan,” the name of an Indian village 
upon the distant coast—inscribed up- 
on a post by the shore. No further 
trace of them could ever be found. 
“ Repeated efforts,” says Cooke, “ were 
made to ascertain from the Indians 
what had become of the colonists; 
but they could not or would not say 
what had happened. Had the poor 
people wandered away into cypress 
forests and been lost? Had they 
starved on the route to Croatan? 
Had the Indians put them to death? 
The secret is still a secret, and this 
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sudden disappearance of more than a 
hundred human beings is one of the 
strangest events of history.” The 
entire early annals of Virginia is a 
series of dramatic and interesting ep- 
isodes. We need only to refer to the 
wreck of the Sea Venture on the 
Bermudas, which unquestionably 
gave rise to Shakespere’s Tempest; 
the adventurous career of Captain 
John Smith; John Rolfe and Poca- 
hontas; the rebellion of Nathaniel 
Bacon; old Governor Spottswood 
and the knights of the Horse-shoe; 
and the youthful Colonel Washing- 
ton and the stout English General 
and the famous but unfortunate ex- 
pedition in which they were joined. 

Farther to the north, on the rock- 
bound coast of New England, among 
the steeple-hatted Pilgrims, elements 
of the romantic are to be found, 
which have been utilized by the nov- 
elists and poets of that region. 
Miles Standish and Priscilla, Judge 
Pyncheon and Hester Prynne are 
picturesque and enduring representa- 
tives of those times. The facts of 
history were in hundreds of cases as 
thrilling as poetic, and alas ! frequent- 
ly more tragical then the conception 
of the novelist. The heroism, the 
endurance, the high-souled self-devo- 
tion of the early Puritans form a 
chapter of human experience unsur- 
passed in the pages of fiction. 

‘The history of witchcraft as it de- 
veloped in this country, while it 
possesses no features that can be 
called romantic, ‘yet presents others 
of dramatic and fearful interest. But 
a single case of witchcraft is on 
record in the annals of Pennsylvania. 
The trial was held before William 
Penn himself, in the early part of the 
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year 1683. If the case was not 
laughed out of court, it was at least 
regarded by the wise old Quakers of 
Philadelphia as a frivolous accusa- 
tion ; and the poor old woman against 
whom the charge was brought, was 
found guilty of having the reputation 
of being a witch, but not guilty of 
the crime of witchcraft! It was the 
only verdict such nonsense deserved. 
Her friends were required to give 
security that she would keep the 
peace. How much happier for the 
world and how much more to the 
credit of humanity, if such counsels 
had everywhere prevailed. In Vir- 
ginia,as late as the year 1705, there 
was one trial for witchcraft, at which 
the accused was found guilty, and 
ordered to be secured in jail “by 
irons or otherwise.” It does not seem 
that she was executed, and it is to be 
hoped that a wiser and more humane 
spirit soon set her at liberty. 

It was in Massachusetts, particular- 
ly at Salem, that this lamentable de- 
lusion had fullest sway. A mania 
seems to have seized the people. No 
previous course of life however spot- 
less, however useful, however honor- 
able, weighed a grain in the balance 
against the charge of witchcraft, 
founded on whatever frivolous or fool- 
ish evidence, Learning, beauty, piety, 
were as nothing. Not only that, but 
from the moment the victim was ac- 
cused, and before trial, he was treated 
with such barbarity as to make the 
cheek burn with hot shame and indig- 
nation now two hundred years after- 
wards. 

The early history of Pennsylvania 
affords many chapters of vivid and 
romantic interest. Note particularly 
the Swedish settlements on the Dela- 
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ware; the almost ludicrous warfare 
with old Peter Stuyvesant and the 
Dutch of New Amsterdam; and 
William Penn and the Quakers at 
Coaquannock. The history of its 
western settlements is even more at- 
tractive. Old Governor Dinwiddie, 
George Washington, Christopher 
Gist, Captain Celoron, De Contre- 
coeur, Jumonville, Braddock, Bou- 
quet, Dunmore, Guyasutha, Shingis, 
are some of the figures that flit across 
the stage; and it was inthe wilds of 
western Pennsylvania that the long 
French and Indian war began, the 
consequences of which were felt 
throughout the civilized world, It 
was there that the name of George 
Washington first became known. 
“It was strange,” says Thackeray, 
“that in a savage forest in Pennsyl- 
vania, a young Virginian officer should 
fire a shot, and waken up a war 
which was to last for sixty years, 
which was to cover his own country 
and pass into Europe, to cost France 
her American colonies, to sever ours 
from us, and create the great western 
republic; to rage over the Old 
World when extinguished in the New; 
and, of all the myriads engaged in 
the.vast contest, to leave the prize of 
the greatest fame with him who 
struck the first blow !” 

And so, if we were to go over the 
history of any section of our country 
in detail, we should find the same 
elements of romance and the same 
features of vivid interest ; Kentucky, 
for example, with the picturesque 
Daniel Boone in the foreground ; 
California and its conquest by Fre- 
mont and Kearney, the discovery of 
gold on the American River, and the 
wonderful development and growth 
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of the state; Kansas, the battle-field 
for freedom ; Indiana, with which is 
forever identified George Rogers 
Clarke and William Henry Harrison; 
Ohio, and the story of its first settle- 
ments at Marietta and in the Western 
Reserve ; or Georgia, for which stand 
as sponsors Whitfield the evangelist, 
and Oglethorpe the soldier. 
3 
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When the Macaulay of American 
history shall appear, as he doubtless 
will appear in time, he will find to his 
hand the elements of a story of such 
varied interest and such picturesque- 
ness of detail as to illustrate more 
forcibly than ever the oft-quoted say- 
ing that the truth is stranger than 
fiction. 

T. J, CHAPMAN, 











— the many brave deeds 
which enrich Canadian annals, 
a foremost place must ever be given 
to the noble defence by Madame de 
la Tour of her husband’s fort by the 
river St. John. There is no event in 
the history of Acadia, not even ex- 
cepting the expulsion which so power- 
fully touches the deepest chords of 
our human sympathies as does this 
incident, with its picturesque setting 
of French feudalism romantically 
coloring the cold rocks and dark 
forests of the north, with its true 
womanly devotion opposed to heart- 
less treachery, with its pathetically 
futile heroism. 
Happily the story is well authenti- 
cated, for it rests upon the authority 
| of two of the most truthful of all the 
chroniclers of Acadian events; in- 
| deed it may be added, almost solely 
: upon their authority.» The bearers 
| 
| 





















of this honor are Nicolas Denys, 
governor under the French King of 
all the Gulf shore from Rosiers to 
Cape Breton and John Winthrop, 
puritan governor of Massachusetts, 
both of them contemporary with the 
event, both too near its harsh realism 
to see in it the romance with which 
the softening haze of distance shows 
it to us, both too practical and too 


















4 It isthought that the above paper will have a special 
interest in connection with the article on “La Tour 
aand Acadia” in the March number of this Magazine, 
prepared from the original Suffolk Deeds, by Mr. A. E. 
Allaben. About old Fort La Tour centres one of the 
most interesting romances in the pages of genuine his- 
tory. Mr. Ganong, in the above paper communicated 
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honest to pervert its facts for literary 
decoration or dramatic effect. 

Denys’ narrative cannot be too oft- 
en repeated. La Tour's fort, he 
tells us, was “destroyed by d’Aunay 
after he had wrongfully taken posses- 
sion of it,as he had no right whatever 
to do, and which he would have 
found great difficulty in accomplish- 
ing had he not been advised of the 
absence of Sieur dela Tour, who had 
taken with him a part of his garrison 
leaving only his wife and the remain- 
der of his people to keep the fort. 
After having sustained for three days 
and three nights all the assaults of 
d’Aunay, and having obliged him to 
withdraw beyond reach of her cannon 
she was finally obliged to surrender on 
the fourth day, which was Easter day, 
having been betrayed by a Swiss who 
was on guard whilst she, hoping for 
some respite, was making her follow- 
ers rest. The Swiss, bribed by 
d’Aunay’s men, allowed them to mount 
to the assault, which was resisted 
for some time by the lady commander 
at the head of her garrison. She only 
surrended at the last extremity, and 
under condition that d’Aunay should 
spare all, which, indeed, he did not 
do, for after making himself master 
of the place, he threw them all into 


to the Royal Geographical Society of Canada, has care- 


fully established the scene of this story. His conclu- 
sions are presented here by permission of their author. 


2 Sir Thomas Temple's lettérs in the British State 
Paper office give an independent but brief and sub- 
stantially similar account of the event. 




















prison along with their lady com- 
mander. Then by advice of his 
council, he hung them, with the ex- 
ception of a single one whose life was 
spared on the condition that he 
would do the hanging ; and the lady 
commander had to be present at the 
scaffold with a rope around her neck 
as though she was the vilest criminal.” 

Winthrop is more concise, but as 
we would expect from a New Eng- 
lander, he gives us exact figures 3} 
“We understood for certain after- 
wards that Monsieur La Tour’s fort 
was taken by assault and scalado, 
that Monsieur d’Aunay lost in the at- 
tempt twelve men and had many 
wounded, and that he had put to 
death all the men (both French and 
English) and had taken the lady, who 
died within three weeks after.” The 
year of the event was 1645. 

Such is the brave story. Should 
not the Canadians ever wish to point 
to the spot where it was enacted? 
But where was Fort La Tour? At 
the present day no mancan point 
with certainty to its site. It is in the 
effort to help towards the settlement 
of this important question that the 
present argument is submitted to this 
society, 

There are three several localities 
which have been claimed as the site 
of the fort, and to these a fourth must 
now be added. 

I, At the mouth of the Jemseg, 35 
miles up the river from St. John. 

II. On St, John Harbor, west 
side of the entrance where Fort Duf- 
ferin now stands. 

III. On St. John Harbor, west side 
at Carleton Point, opposite Navy 
1 History of New England. II. p. 238. 

? Paris, 1877, and Paris and Montreal, 1889. 
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Island, where Fort Frederick after- 


wards stood ; now known locally as 
“ Old Fort.” : 
IV. On St. John Harbor, east side 


‘and probably on the present Port- 


land Point. 

We shall very briefly examine the 
evidence for and against each local- 
ity. 

I.—THE JEMSEG SITE. 

At least two writers whose views 
are entitled to consideration have 
placed Fort La Tour at Jemseg, 
where, as is well known, the French 
had a fort about 1670. The late 
Moses H. Perley, in a lecture de- 
livered in St. John in 1841, of which 
the MS. is now in the possession of 
his son, Mr. Henry F. Perley, of Ot- 
tawa, gives this locality, but no sub- 
stantial reasons therefor. ‘Apparently 
Mr. Perley had not access to either 
Denys’ or Winthrop’s works, M. E. 
Rameau de Saint-Pere, in both edi- 
tions of his “ Une Colonie Féodale,’” 
likewise gives us this view and with 
no reasons, merely the bare statement 
that it wasat Jemseg. It will take 
but few words to dismiss this suppo- 
sition. The evidence for it we do not 
know ; against it are the facts. 

(1) All known maps marking the 
fort, place it at the mouth of the 
river. 

(2) Denys’ full description, quoted 
below, places it at the mouth. 

(3) The mortgage of the fort, 
signed by La Tour himself, and given 
to Major Gibbons, of Boston, in se 
curity for large loans made to La 
Tour, is preserved in the Suffolk 
County Records in Boston and reads 
as follows .* “ his fort called La Tour 


* Suffolk County Deeds, Vol. I. fol. 9, 10; Hazard, 
—— Vol. 1, p. 541. Jack, History of St. John 
p. 156. 


See eee 
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and plantacon wttin ye northern part 
of america wherein ye s‘ mounsr to- 
gether with his family hath of late 
made his Residence, scittuate & being 
at or neere the mouth of a certajne 
River called by ye name of [St.] Johns 
River.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory 
on this point, and even other evi- 
dence is known.’ 


II, THE FORT DUFFERIN SITE. 


To this view, Mr. J. W. Lawrence, 
New Brunswick’s venerable historian, 
and Mr. W. P. Dole, of St. John, have 
given their adherence. We cannot 
find that the former has expressed 
his opinion in print; but the latter 
has warmly championed the cause in 
a paper read before the N. B. Histor- 
ical Society, and published in abstract 
in the St. John Daily Sun of Decem- 
ber 5, 1888. The evidence in favor 
of the view is all expressed in the 
following summary ;— 

(1) Tradition, derived from early 
settlers, in connection with the fact 
that fifty years ago traces of old 
earthworks were there to be seen, and 
that a well in the vicinity was called 
the Old French Well. 

(2) Denys’ description of the har- 
bor, in which, according to Mr. 
Dole, it is stated that Charnisay’s 
Fort, built after the destruction of 
Fort La Tour, was farther up the 


1 As the letter of Gorges to Gov. Winthrop. (Wil- 
liamson’s “* Maine,” Vol. I, p. 812 and references here 
and there in Winthrop’s “ History of Massachusetts.’’) 
It is curious how this view originated. Haliburton 
does not distinctly state, though he implies it. Perhaps 
he had it from tradition, and he was followed without 
question by Gesner, Munro and others. Perley, how- 
ever, and Rameau are independent investigators upon 
New Brunswick history and can hardly be supposed to 


harbor than the latter. As Denys 
plainly locates Charnisay’s Fort, 
where Fort Frederick afterwards was, 
Fort La Tour must therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dole, be below, and Fort 
Dufferin is the natural situation for 
it. 

No documentary, or cartographical 
or other evidence is offered in sup- 
port of the view. 

That it cannot express the truth 
appears to be shown by the following 
facts :— 

(1) Tradition in such a case as 
this is well-nigh worthless. Mr. 
Dole’s tradition does not pretend to 
go back of the New England immi- 
grants who came to the River in 1762 
or 1763. The hundred and seventeen 
years which had elapsed since Fort 
La Tour fell had seen many changes 
about the harbor; forts had been 
erected and destroyed, and then the 
rocky shores had been abandoned by - 
inhabitants for many years together. 
Prior to the coming of the New Eng- 
landers, all of the French had been 
expelled from the lower part of the 
river. Whence then did the former 
derive their tradition? Uninterrupt- 
ed occupation by a single people 
gives traditions of value, though even 
then they may err; irregular and in- 
termittent occupation by people of 
different races can afford no tradi- 
tions of weight in comparison with 


have accepted it without some evidence, 

There is yet another argument, quite unanswerable, 
which I had quite overlooked, and which I owe, to 
Mr. J. W. Lawrence our New Brunswick historian. 
The first attack on the fort by Charnisay’s ships took 
place in February, and the final attack between the 
13th and 16th of April, at both of which seasons the 
river is frozen to its mouth, and it would have been 
utterly impossible to reach Jemseg. 
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documentary evidence. We know 
nothing of the origin of the earth- 
works or old well. 

(2) Denys does not say what Mr. 
Dole attributes to him, but some- 
thing entirely different, as our read- 
ers may judge for themselves from 
the translation given below, and 
from the original reproduced in the 
appendix. That so accomplished a 
scholar as Mr. Dole should have mis- 
read the plain French of Denys’ nar- 
rative is most surprising. Denys 
does say that Charnisay’s Fort stood 
on the site of Fort Frederick, as Mr. 
Dole states, but he says not one word 
that can be construed to mean that 
Fort La Tour stood below it or any- 
where in the vicinity of Fort Duffer- 
in.? 

(3) The total lack of other docu- 
mentary and of cartographical evi- 
dence, in face of the mass of both 
placing the fort farther up the har- 
bor, cannot be overlooked. Early 
maps marking the forts on the har- 
bor place neither of them at Fort 
Dufferin, 


IIIl.—THE FORT FREDERICK SITE, 


This view was mentioned by Mur- 
dock in 1864. To it the adherence of 
James Hannay, after long and care- 
ful study bearing on the question, 
gives the strongest support; and 
other local historians believe for the 
most part with him. Mr. Hannay 
has summed up the evidence in a pa- 
per presented to the N. B. Historical 

1 Unless Denys’ mention of ** behind the island where 
vessels anchor ”’ be taken to refer to Partridge Island. 
But not only is this not sustained by any facts whatever 
in the narrative, but it is expressly contradicted by 
Denys himself. A little further along, after describing 
the harbor and forts, he resumes his description of the 


river above them, saying: ‘* The island of which I have 
spoken being passed, under which vessels anchor that 
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Society in Feb., 1882,? and published 
in a local paper at the time. 

The evidence for his view is as fol- 
lows, resting 

(1) Upon a reading of Denys’ nar- 
rative, which would make the “ marsh- 
es” referred to by the latter the flats 
of Courtenay Bay ; Charnisay’s Fort, 
which was above them on the same 
side, would therefore come on the 
east side, and probably at Portland 
Point. As two forts are mentioned 
by Denys (a fact for which there is 
other ample evidence), and as Old 
Fort Point (site of Fort Frederick) 
is the only other place on the harbor 
where a fort is known to have stood, 
by a process of exclusion, Fort La 
Tour must have stood on Old Fort 
Point in Carleton. 

(2) Upon a statement of M. Masse 
de St. Maurice, in a letter to the 
French Government, written in 1760,° 
in which it is said: “Fort La Tour, 
or St. John, is on the left bank of the 
River St. John, and that it has a gar- 
rison of 180 Englishmen.” As this 
garrison was certainly in Fort Fred- 
erick, the latter and Fort La Tour 
must therefore occupy the same site.‘ 

(3) Upon a chain of reasoning 
which endeavors to trace the history 
of both forts continuously from the 
time of La Tour and Charnisay to 
the building of Fort Frederick, and 
to show that the Portland Point Fort, 
Viliebon’s Fort, and Charnisay’s Fort 
all occupied one site, while Fort 
Frederick, a fort mentioned by Car- 
they may be more sheltered, it is only a good cannon 
shot to the falls,” etc. The words cannot possibly be 
made to apply to any other than Navy Island. 

2 The MS. of this he has been so generous to loan to 
the writer for use in the preparation of this paper. 
3 Given in Murdoch’s “* Nova Scotia,” Vol, II, p, 383. 


a Mr, Hannay does not mention this in his paper, but 
in a letter to the writer. 
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dillac and others, and Fort La Tour 
occupied the Carleton site. 

No evidence from maps is offered 
by Mr. Hannay. 

The reasons why Mr. Hannay’s 
arguments are far from convincing 
are as follows :-— 

(1) He has incorrectly read Denys’ 
narrative ; or rather, in the copy or 
translation which he has used, some 
words of primary importance which 
are fatal to his view have been omit- 
ed. This misreading of passages in 
Denys’ work, which are in such plain 
French that it seems utterly impossi- 
ble that anyone could ever misunder- 
stand them, is the strangest fact in all 
our local literature. As a matter of 
fact, as the reader can see for himself 
below, Denys, after speaking of what 
Mr. Hannay must admit to be Part- 


ridge Island, goes on to add: “Onthe 
same side as the island there are 


great marshes or flats.” These 
words, ‘“‘on the same side as the is- 
land,” are totally omitted from Mr. 
Hannay’s translation as given in his 
paper, and thus is destroyed the sense 
of a passage which in its truth and 
entirety is quite fatal to the theory he 


1 For instance, to take but a single point, Mr. Hannay 
argues from passages in Church’s history of his eastern 
expedition that Villebon’s fort, built in 1696, was on the 
eastside. But this is directly opposed by a statement of 
Brouillon, who was personally on the ground in 1701. 
His discription of the fort (in ‘* Collection des manu- 
scrits,”” Quebec, 1884, Vol. 2, p. 390) calls the land “ low 
wet and unhealthy, which makes both garrison and 
stores suffer,” which applies perfectly to the Old Fort 
Point site, but not to Portland Point. Then he says: 

The water is very bad and very scarce’’—almost the 
dentical words of Denys, who applied them to Char- 
nisay’s Fort at Carleton (see below p. 67), and then he 
adds: The place is very contracted, and all that M. 
Villebon has been able to do has been to arrange what 
little earth there is in bastions very little elevated and 
with a slope fvery easy to surmount.’’ And again 
(Murdoch, 1, p. 249), he calls it ‘extremely small, and 
commanded on one side by an island, at the distance of 
a pistol shot, and on the other by a height that com- 
manded it entirely, at the distance of only a hundred 


seeks to establish. But this matter 
will come up again in a moment. 

(2.) A bare statement of this sort 
can have very little weight when not 
backed by reliable evidence of some 
sort. We have no reason for believ- 
ing that M. Masse de St. Maurice, 
writing in 1760, had any reliable in- 
formation as to the site of Fort La 
Tour. But, on the other hand, maps 
of 1755 (presently to be referred to) 
place Fort La Tour on the west side, 
and it was probably from one of 
these that he had his information. 

(3.) Mr. Hannay’s whole reason is 
based, as he himself tells us, upon the 
supposition that Fort La Tour stood 
on the Fort Frederick site. Taking 
this for granted at the start, he pro- 
ceeds to show that all we know of the 
subsequent history of both forts 
is consistent with this assumption, 
and hence a strong degree of prob- 
ability is attached to the latter. But 
aside from the fact that Mr. Hannay 
by no means succeeds in proving all 
of his points in the line of the argu- 
ment, owing to our very scanty 
knowledge of their subsequent his- 
tory,’ there is the additional difficulty 
and odd fathoms, with the disadvantage of having no 
water to drink without going to seek it beyond the tor- 
rent of the River St. John.”” Brouillon thus clearly in- 
dicates that Villebon’s Fort was in Carleton, and not on 
the east side, as Mr. Hannay’s reasoning. 

As this paper is passing through the press, I have received 
Srom Paris a copy of a map in the French Archives, entitled 
« Plan du Fort de lo Riviere de St, Jean, par le Sr. de Vit- 
lieu, 20 8br 1700.” This is Vellebon's fort, and shows it 
surrounded by water on the west, north and east sides, and 
connected with the land to the south by a marshy neck. This 
settles finally the situation ef Villebon's fort,as Mr. Hannay, 
who has seen the map, admits. It was in Carleton at“ Old 
Fort.” Hence Mr. Hannay’s chain of reasoning must 
fall to the ground. 

Just to the south-west on this map is marked a hill, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ hauteur d’ou le fort peut estre 
incommode.’’ This is of course the height mentioned 
by Brouillon, and is the very abrupt hill, higher than 
“*Old Fort,” on Water street between Market and 
Ludlow, in Carleton. 
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that if the assumption to start with 
be just the reverse, i. e., that Fort La 
Tour was at Portland Point, every- 
thing is just as consistent with the 
assumption as in the former case, 
The entire absence of cartographi- 
cal evidence is a serious drawback 
to Mr. Hannay’s argument. The only 
maps he mentions, two in number, he 
admits to be against his view. Ina 


question of exact geography, the evi- 
dence of maps cannot be neglected. 


IV.— THE PORTLAND POINT SITE. 


So far as he _ knows, _ the 
writer is the first who has been forced 
to the conclusion that Fort La Tour 
was on the east side of the harbor, 
probably at Portland point.’ This 
view is based upon the following 
facts : 

(1.) Denys’ description of the har- 
bor shows that Fort La Tour could 
not have been at Carleton. Denys’ 
authority on matters of fact of this 
kind has never been questioned. All 
writers praise his honesty and accu- 
racy.. He was an eye-witness of 
nearly all he describes. He knew in- 
timately both La Tour and Charnisay, 
had visited St. John harbor, and after 
La Tour’s ruin had employed some of 
La Tour's men, as he himself tells us. 
He must have known then where 
Fort La Tour was. His entire refer- 
ence to the subject was as follows :* 

“The entrance of the river St. John 
is dangerous of access, the shore 
ranging close up from both direc- 

iIt is true two other writers, Williamson, in his 
“History of Maine,” Vol. I, p. 308, and Smith, in 
‘‘ America,”’ Vol. IV, p. 143, have said that the fort 
stood on the east side, where the city now is, but nei- 
ther give any authority for the statement. Probably 
the latter copied it from the former, who in turn took it 


from some of the old maps to which we refer below. 
2See *‘ America,’’ IV, p. 153, which says: ‘‘ He was a 
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tions; the best entrance is on the 
starboard or right hand side, not 
too near the shore. The entrance is 
narrow, because of a little island 
which is to the larboard or. on the 
left hand side, which being passed 
the river is much larger. On the 
same side as the island there are 
large marshes or flats which are cov- 
ered at high tide; the beach is of 
muddy sand, which makes a point, 
which passed, there is a cove [or 
creek] which makes into the said 
marshes, of which the entrance is 
narrow, and there the late Sieur 
Monsieur de la Tour had caused to 
be made a weir [or dam, ec/use] in 
which were caught a great number 
of those Gaspereaux which were 
salted for winter; he several times 
caught there so great a quantity that 
it was necessary to break the wier 
and push them back into the sea, as 
otherwise they would have given the 
weir a stench which would have been 
ruined by it. There were found there 
sometimes also salmon, alewives and 
bass, which is the maigre of La Ro- 
chelle, which serve all the spring as 
a grand manna for the inhabitants of 
this country. 

“A little further on, beyond the 
said weir, there is a little mound 
where d’Aunay built his fort, which I 
have not found well placed according 
to my idea, for it is commanded by 
an island which is very near and 
higher ground, and behind which all 
ships can place themselves under 


careful and observant navigator, but in its historical 
part it is confused and perplexing.” This criticism 
does not refer to his relations of matters of fact with 
which he was contemporary, but to his discussion of 
older history. Note that Charlevoix says of him: ‘‘He 
tells nothing but what he saw himself.” 

3 See appendix at end of this article for the original 
of Denys’ description, 
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cover from the fort, in which there is 
only water from pits, which is not 
very good, no better than that outside 
the fort. It would have been in my 
opinion better placed behind the is- 
land where vessels anchor, and where 
it would have been higher, and, in 
consequence, not commanded by 
other neighboring places, and would 
have had good water, as in that which 
was built by the said late Sieur de la 
Tour,which was destroyed by d’Aunay 
after he had wrongfully taken poses- 
sion of it,”—and so on as has already 
been quoted at the beginning of this 
paper. 

We do not believe than any mod- 
ern writer could condense into so few 
words a description of the habor 
which would be more easily recog- 
nizable. Upon the larger map ac- 
companying this paper, a copy of a 
portion of Bruce's chart of 1761, 
which, made from surveys, is quite 
accurate and shows the harbor un- 
modified by modern changes, Denys’ 
description can be readily followed ; 
as, indeed, it can be without a map by 
those familiar with St. John Harbor. 

Is it possible to doubt that the 
island on the left of the entrance 
mentioned by Denys is Partridge 
Island, or that the marshes and flats 
on the same side of the island are the 
Carleton flats, extending all along 
the west side of the harbor and 
merging into the great marshy mud 
flats now for the most part filled in 
except for the Mill Pond? How can 


the flats so described by Denys pos- 
sibly be the Courtenay Bay flats as 
required by Mr. Hannay’s theory? 
The beach which is composed of 
muddy or miry sand, and which 
extends out into a point, is mentioned 
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next. Can it be doubted that this 
point is that which is now Sand 
Point? A modern chart shows even 
better than the Bruce map the extent 
and form of these flats, and how well 
Denys’ description applies thereto. 
This point being passed, he tells us 
there is a cove (or creek) making into 
the said marshes, across the narrow 
entrance of which La Tour built his 
weir. Can any description be clearer 
than this? What are the “said 
marshes,” if not the Carleton flats al- 
ready referred to, now filled in except 
for the Mill Pond? And the creek is 
shown with the most satisfying clear- 
ness in Bruce’s map just above the 
beach of gravel. Where are the 
places on the east side of the harbor 
to’ which these words would apply ? 
And now comes the crucial point: 
“A little further on, beyond the said 
weir, there is a little mound where d’ 
Aunay built his fort,” says Denys. 
There is such a mound precisely 
where Denys’ says; and upon 
it long afterwards Fort Frederick 
stood ; there is no other with which 
it can be confounded. Here then 
was the site of Charnisay’s Fort. 
How can this description be possibly 
so forced as to place it at Portland 
Point, as Mr. Hannay would have us 
believe? But this is not all ; Denys 
tells us more; “I have not found [it] 
well placed according to my idea, for 
it is commanded by an island which 
is very near and higher ground, and 
behind which all ships can place 
themselves under cover from the fort 
in which is ‘only water from pits [or 
wells], which is not very -good ; no 
better than that outside the fort.” 
There is but a single island in the 
harbor above Partridge Island, and 
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that is very near the mound. It is 
to-day of about the same height as 
Fort Frederick, but even now at low 
tide vessels could lie behind it out of 
reach of the guns of a fort on the 
shore. There isno good reason to 
suppose that the island was higher 
nearly two hundred and fifty years 
ago.’ As there is but a single island 
in the harbor, this one apparent in- 
consistency as to its height cannot 
throw us off the track. Then the 
point as to bad water: as the Bruce 
map shows, and as old people in Car- 
leton (according to Mr. Hannay) still 
remember, the low mound of which 
we speak was ‘cut off from the main 
shore by alittle marsh, through which 
ran a small creek, which was filled at 
high tide, making an island of the 
mound. Undersuch conditions good 
water within the fort was an impos- 
sibility, and it could be little better 
than that which flowed outside. This 
is less probably the case with Port- 
land Point, which is on high ground 
backed by rocky hills, conditions 
which should give good water from 
wells. 

So much for the site of Charnisay’s 
fort. But where was LaTour’s? In 
the next passage we are told: “It 
would have been in my opinion better 

1 The island is washing away very rapidly indeed, 
the estimate of a resident being that 150 feet of the 
lower end have disappeared within thirty years. Its 
highest point is at present twenty feet above high tide 
about the height of the “‘ Old Fort” site. It was prob- 
ably formerly wooded, and large stumps can still be 
seen in situ upon its northern beach. It is known to 
be steadily sinking, but the movement probably affects 
the mainland as well. It consists of gravel overlying 
slate, and even its highest part may have been lowered 
much in two hundred and forty years, It is quite pos- 
sible, too, that the old fort site is higher than when 
Charnisay built his fort upon it, as the successive re- 
buildings upon the site would tend to raise it’some- 


what. An old resident on theisland tolé me that very 
large numbers of cannon balls had been exposed in the 
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placed behind the island where ves- 
sels anchor, and where it would have 
been higher, and in consequence not 
commanded by other neighboring 
places, and would have had good 
water as in that which was built by 
the said late Sieur de la Tour.” La 
Tour’s fort, then, stood behind the 
island where vessels anchor, Is there 
any ambiguity here? Can it pos- 
sibly mean anything other than it 
stood on the other side of the island 
(behind it) from Charnisay’s on the 
shore opposite which vessels anchor ? 
This describes Portland Point to per- 
fection : it describes no other site on 
the harbor. Vessels cannot lie be- 
hind any island out of reach of its 
guns, It stood on higher ground 
Denys said, and not commanded by 
neighboring places. Portland Point 
is much higher than Navy 
Island and not commanded by it, 
though it is commanded by Fort 
Howe Hill. But the conditions of 
to-day are very different from those 
of two hundred and more years ago. 
Then, as we know from records left 
by the early settlers, the whole present 
site of the city, and presumably that 
of the late city of Portland, was 
covered by a dense growth ‘of trees. 
Probably through these the small 


washing away of a clay bank at the northern end,balls 
which seemed to have been shot from the opposite, 
i.e. the Portland shore. It seems certain that these 
must have been fired from the fort on Portland Point. 
Is it not probable that they came from Fort La Tour 
against the ships of d’Aunay during its vigorous de- 
fences? And do they not increase the probability that 
it was La Tour's fort which stood there, and not Char 

nisay’s which was temporary and probably never 
besieged, as he had no enemies after it was built ? 

2 The strategic value of both the Fort Dufferin and 
the Fort Frederick sites has been pointed out by Mr. 
Dole and Mr. Hannay. In this respect Portland Point 
isa most formidable rival to both the former places, 
and considering the short range of the cannon of the 
time rather better than either of them. 
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forces of any enemy likely to attack 
the fort would find it so difficult to 
drag cannon and mount them that 
the heights of -Fort Howe were con- 
sidered to be practically useless. 
There is certainly no hill or height 
readily accessible from the water 
which commands the Portland Point 
site. The case was different from 
Navy Island, upon which cannon 
could be landed under shelter and 
turned against a fort on the Carleton 
shore. We must admit this discrep- 
ancy in Denys’ narrative ; but in the 
light of the probability we have men- 
tioned it appears to us to count for 
very little against the very accurate 
location implied by his preceding 
words. It is the only real discrep- 
ancy in his narrative. Moreover, 
there is no other locality about the 
harbor to which the same objection 
is not in great measure applicable, 
and certainly no other to which the 
full description so well applies. 

That there was an old French fort 
at Portland Point is well known. It 
stood on what is to-day a grassy 
knoll, abrupt and commanding, at 
the south end and east side of Port- 
land street, at the head of Rankine’s 

1 Mr. M. H. Perley, inhis lecture on the ‘* Early 
History of New Brunswick,” printed in Educational 
Review, Vol. IV. No.9, says; ‘* They |Peabody, Si- 
monds and White] arrived on the roth of May, 1762 
and landed at Portland Point, where there was a small 
clearing and the traces of an old French fort.” Mr. 
Perley also mentions that skeletons have been found 
there. Might they be those of the defenders of La 
Tour's tort, whom Charnisay so cruelly killed? Mr. 
J. W. Lawrence (Footprints, p. 4) says: ‘* Mr. Simonds 
erected his dwelling on the ruins of an old French 
fort, Portland Point.’’ And the map in the same work 
shows the position of the house. 

It is a very interesting fact thatthe site of the fort is 
to-day unencumbered by buildings. Its situation is 
most commanding, affording a most beautiful view of 
the harbor, Carleton andthe civer, and as one stands 


upon it he cannot help thinking how superior it is for 
the site of a fort to the “‘ Old Fort ”’ site in Carleton. 


wharf. Its ruins were found by the 
New England settlers when they 
reached the harbor in 1762, and up- 
on its site, one of them, James Simonds 
built his house, choosing it because 
it was already cleared.’ No other 
site of an ancient fort is known about 
the harbor, except the two we have 
mentioned, and had there been such, 
it could hardly have escaped notice 

and mention by the early settlers. In 
the face of all this, does there seem 
room for any doubt that Fort La 
Tour was the fort that stood on Port- 
land Point? 

(2) There are several maps of the 
seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth centuries which mark Fort 
La Tour on the east side of the har- 
bour ; the earliest I have been able 
to find which placesit on the west 
side bears date of 1755, and even in 
the best instance of the latter a 
second and corrected edition restores 
it to the east side. So marked is this 
feature that the statement is not too 
positive that all known maps made 
within a hundred years after tts destruc- 
tion, most of them made by map-makers 
who had good direct evidence as to its 
location, if they mark FortLa Toura 
There is deep water immediately in front of it, where 
in old times vessels used to be unloaded. It has, more- 
over, a most excellent landing place at all tides, while 
the ‘‘Old Fort”’ site has not. But little 1s known 
locally about the place. Mr. John McAllister of St* 
John has told me that cannon balls have been found 
on the site, and he writes me that, ten years ago, as a 
drain was being dug around the base of the hill, ** the 
workmen, when about five feet from the surface, drew 
my attention toa pavement of stone very neatly and 
firmly made, about five feet below the surface, evidentiy 
showing that some careful work had long ago been 
done there.” This point is interesting. Careful pa- 
ving was likely to have been done in connection with 
La Tour’s powerful fort, not with Charnisay’s tem- 
porary and weaker one. A workman told me that ex- 
cavation showed that the hill is partly artificial as clay 


had been brought to build it up. It is well known 
that the original Simonds house stood upon it. 
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all, place it upon the east side of the har- 
bor. 

It is true that evidence of this kind 
must be used with caution, for map- 
makers often copied directly one 
from another, and if the first were 
wrong a long following series might 
be also misled. This important 
source of error can be eliminated, 
however, if it can be proven that a 


NO. 2.—MASSAHCUSETTS ARCHIVES, 1680. 


number of maps showing a certain 
feature were made independently of 
one another, and especially if it can 


- 1 There is mentioned in Marcel’s ‘‘ Cartographie de 
la Nouvelle France,”” a map of 1607, on which there 
had been subsequently marked the site of the settle- 
ments, including La Tour’s in Acadia. In applying 
to M. Marcel in Paris I find that the map has now 
passed out of his possession; it might be of very great 
value in this connection. Although I have made every 
effort, with M. Marcel’s assistance, to trace it, I have 
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be shown that some of them were 
made from actual surveys. In the 
following notes on the early maps 
bearing on our subject we have se- 
lected only those which appear to be 
of this nature, neglecting all of those 
which were obviously copied from 
another.’ 

Map No.1.—The first map we offer 
in evidence is entitled :— 

Le Canada, faict par le Sr. de Cham- 
plain ou sont La Nouvelle France, La 
Nouvelle Angleterre [etc.], suivant les 
memoires de P. Du Val, Geographe du 
Roy, Paris, 1677. It is not necessary 
to offer a tracing of this map. On 
the east side of the river at its mouth 
there is shown a square fort with no 
name, but the number 14 attached. 
In the copy I have examined, through 
the kind courtesy of Professor E. N. 


Horsford, of Cambridge, the key ex- 
plaining the numbers is missing, but 
the map has so much in common with 
later ones which mark the fort, Fort 
La Tour, that we can hardly doubt 
that such is the name attached to this 


figure in the key.’ In any event, it 
is important to notice that the only 
fort at the mouth of the river St. 
John is on the east side. This map 
was made in Paris, where its author 
presumably had access to the most 
reliable materials. This was in 1677 
—long before Villebon or any other 
French general had rebuilt either of 
the forts at St. John. There are 
earlier editions of this map in the 
French Archives—of 1664, and even 
so far not been successful. 

2 This map is reproduced in Prof. Horsford’s su- 
perbly illustrated ‘* Defences of Norumbega,”’ fifth 
map facing page 70. I have found, since the 
above was printed, that the No. 14 does not apply to 
the fort but to the river. This does not, however, 


weaken the force of the argument—the only fort mark- 
ed is on the east side of the river. 
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earlier, but we do not know whether 
they show the fort.’ 

Map No. 2.—Our second map is 
most important. Itis a portion of a 
manuscript sketch contained in Vol. 
II. p. 11, of the “‘ Documents collected 
in France,” now preserved in the 
Massachusetts Archives in the State 
House at Boston. It is really a map 
of New England, but shows a portion 
of Acadia, It bears date of 1680 and 
shows every evidence of having been 
made independently of No. 1. Its 
author is unknown, but he must have 
had an actual knowledge of the St. 
John River, for both Freneuse and 
Jemseg, the only other places marked 
on the river, are in their proper posi- 
tions ; just where we know from other 
evidence they really were. We can 
hardly conceive that only thirty-five 
years after its fall, and when its posi- 
tion could not have been confounded 
with that of any later built fort (Ville- 
bon’s after 1696 being the earliest of 
which we have any record), that a 
mapmaker, whose knowledge of the 
river enabled him to correctly place 
the only other places marked on it, 
could have erred as to the site of Fort 
La Tour. 

Mar No. 3.—The map of 1689, 
made by Coronelli and Tillemon, 
published in Paris, is the most com- 
plete and accurate of its time. Its 
author appears to have had informa- 
tion not accessible to DuVal, as wit- 
ness a number of very different names 
upon the north shore of New Bruns- 
wick, and does not appear to have 
used map No. 2 above, since he omits 

1 As this paper passes through the press, I have re- 
ceived from M. Henry Vignaud of Paris, a letter in 


which he tells me that the two earlier editions of this 
map—of 1653 and 1664—both have it on the west side. 
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Freneuse and Jemseg. It is well 


known that the old map makers were 
too anxious to fill with names the 
blank spaces on their maps, to leave 


NO. 3-—CORONELLI, 1689. 


out any which they could _ get 
backed by good authority. That it 
locates Fort La Tour on the east side 
must have had great weight in this 
discussion. It is to be noticed that it 
antedates the building of Villebon’s 
fort—the first one built on the har- 
bor after the destruction of Fort La 
Tour. 

Map No. 4.—In the “Fourth Part 
of the General Pilot describing. 
America,” London, 1707, there is a 
map entitled : 

A Chart of New France, New Found- 
land and New Scotland and part of 
New England. By Jer. Seller and 
Cha. Price. There is every reason to 
The only answer I can give to this unexpected fact is 
that the maker of the 1677 edition saw good cause to 


change the fort from the west to the east side; 
but what that evidence was we can only conjecture. 
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believe that this crude map was in 
large part made by Syprian Southack 
an English captain who coasted much 
on the shores of Acadia and who 
made several maps of this region. 
His name appears frequently upon 
this map, and its whole appearance 
corresponds closely to that of other 
maps which bear his name as maker. 
I may add that the remarks made in 
the present paper as to the author- 
ship and authenticity of various maps 
are the result of careful studies, made 
entirely apart from the present discus- 
sion, in connection with a study of 
the Cartography of Acadia, which I 
hope in time to be allowed the 
honor of placing before this society. 

The map is very crude, and both 
mames and typography are given 
with but little reference to previous 
maps, but it is one undoubtedly made 
It certainly be- 


from real surveys. 
longs much before 1707, the date of 


the atlas which contains it. Since 
Southack was with Church on his 
expeditions east,and as Fort Nash- 
waak is not shown, this probably 
represents the region before the 
siege of the latter by the English in 
1696, and before Villebon’s fort was 
built at the mouth of the river. The 
rough sketch of St. John Harbor is 
what chiefly interests us at present, 
and there we can easily recognize 
Partridge Island, the Falls, the 
wooden fort, well known to have 
stood at the mouth of the Nerepis, 
and the village at Indiantown, here 
dignified by the name of St. Johns 
Towne. Then we see two forts, of 
which that onthe east side is the 
larger. This is a point of much im- 
portance, since it shows the larger of 
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the ruins of the forts to have been on 
the east side. As La Tour’s was 
without doubt a larger fort than 
Charnisay’s,! and as Villebon’s fort is 
shown by his own letters to have 
been simply the old fort in Carleton 
repaired, this map helps to increase 
the probability that La Tour stood 
on the east side. 

Another map of high authority, 
and great accuracy for its time, is 

Carte du Canada, ou de la Nouvelle 
France. Par Guillaume de I’ Isie, Paris, 
1703. It also places Fort La Tour 
on the east side, as do Moll’s maps 
of 1715-1720. A number of other 
maps could be mentioned which do 
likewise, but, as they obviously fol- 
low one or the other of these we have 
mentioned, their testimony is of 
slight value. 

TRANSITION Maps.—We now come 
to a series of maps upon which the 
name of Fort La Tour does not ap- 
pear at all, though forts are marked 
either upon one or both sides of the 
harbor, and called either simply 
“fort,” or else “ French fort,” or even 
Fort St. Jean. Such are those of 
Popple of 1733, Bellin of 1744, Mit- 
chell and Jeffery’s of 1755 and many 
others. This is the period in which 
the real site of the fort has become 
confused by the fact of others having 
been built upon its site, and also up- 
on the site of Charnisay’s and the 
best map-makers had dropped the 
name La Tour altogether. But in 
1755 there appeared two maps, made 
by two of the greatest French carto- 
graphers, Bellin and d’Anville, Both 
of these men are renowned for their 
accuracy in matters of detail; they 
endeavored to reject all names for 


4 As Mr. Han nay points out, two or three references to the Carleton fort speak of its small size, 
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No. 5.—Bellin, 1755. 


which there was not good authority, 
and to restore all which were authen- 
tic. Both restored “ Fort La Tour,” 
and both for reasons we do not under- 
stand, and which indeed do not great- 
ly concern our present purpose, placed 
it upon the west side of the harbor, 
at Old Fort Point, in Carleton,’ as is 
most clearly shown upon the annexed 
sketches (Nos. 5 and 6). Very many 
later maps follow them exactly, but 
I find none earlier that give this fea- 
ture. Now even had we no other 
evidence upon this point, the testi- 
mony of these two maps, made so 
long after the destruction of Fort La 
Tour, and when its site might well 
have become confused with the other 
forts built by the French about the 
harbor between 1690 and _ 1750, 
could not be considered as of much 
value in comparison with that of the 
earlier and nearly contemporary 
maps made in Paris, near the best 
sources of information, before any 
other forts were built. But happily 
we have other satisfactory evidence. 
Two years later (in 1757) Bellin is- 
sued a new edition of his map of 
Acadia, corrected in several respects, 
and upon that, as shown by the 
sketch herewith given (No. 7), he 
places the fort upon the east side, 
' Bellin, in his description of his 1755 map, says, p, 
41; “ Sur la Pointe occidentale il y a un petit fort nom- 


me Fort La Tour.” In 1755 then he clearly thought 
Fort La Tour had stood upon the west side. 


No. 7.—Bellin, 1757. 


No. 6.—D’Anville, 1755. 


marks its position by the conventional 
circle, and then calls it “ Ancien Fort 
La Tour,” and renders it absolutely 
certain to what this legend refers by 
joining the two by ashort line of dots. 
The use of the word “ancien” here 
is most significant ; it appears upon 
no other map I have seen. Is there 
any way of.avoiding the conclusion 
that Bellin, after his 1755 edition, had 
seen evidence which satisfied him 
that the true ancient Fort La Tour 
had stood not upon the west but up- 
on the east side, and that he therefore 
placed it in the latter position in his 
second edition, adding the word 
“ancien ” to show that he referred to 
the real o/d fort which La Tour built?* 
D’Anville himself published no later 
edition of his map, so we cannot know 
what his later opinion would have 
been. Bellin’s 1755 map was exten- 
sively copied, while the 1757 map was 
not. This is probably due to the 
fact that the former was issued sepa- 
rately as an ordinary map, while the 
latter appeared only in a volume of 
the work “ Histoire generale des voy- 
ages,” (vol. XIV). The testimony of 
the late maps which place Fort La 
Tour upon the west side appears by 
this to be quite nullified, and the 
statement seems therefore justified 


2 It is well known thatin 1750 the French hada fort 
on the Old Fort site in Carleton. This perhaps helped 
to confuse Bellin and d’Anville, who would have sup- 
posed that it stood on the old La Tour site. 
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that all known cartographical evi- 
dence points us to the east side of 
St. John’s Harbor for the site of 
Fort La Tour. 

The succession of forts in the har- 
bor would seem to be as follows: in 
Carleton, at “ Old Fort,” Charnisay’s 
Villebon’s Fort Frederick ; at Port- 
land Point Fort La Tour. 

I know of no evidence, documen- 
tary or cartographical, and no line of 
argument from induction, or from in- 
- direct evidence which I have not men- 
tioned, which is opposed to the con- 
clusion to which I have been forced 
and which is discussed in this paper. 
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In conclusion, then, in the light of 
the fact that the only contemporary 
narrative we have, that of Denys, 
proves the fort could not have been 
at Old Fort Point, but, on the other 
hand, gives us strong reason for be- 
lieving that it was at Portland Point, 
and in the light of the fact that all 
evidence from maps points to the 
east side of the harbor, where only 
asingle fort site, that at Portland 
Point, is known, or has ever been 
recorded or _ referred to, does 
it not seem that it is at Portland 
Point we must find the site of Fort 
La Tour, 

W. F. Ganonc. 


APPENDIX, 


From “ Description geographique et historique des costes de l’Amerique Septentrionale ’’ (ParNicolas Denys, 


Paris, 1672.) 


L’Entree de la riviere saint Jean 
est de dangeruex abord, rangeant la, 
terre des deux cotez; le meilleur en- 
droit est du cote de Stribord ou main 
droite, sans trop approcher la terre: 
cette entree est etroite, a cause d’une 
petite Isle qui est a Basbord, ou coste 
gauche, laquelle passee, la riviere est 
bien plus large: du mesme cote de 
I'Isle, il y a de grands marais ou prai- 
ries qui sont couvertes de plaine mer, 
le rivage est sable vaseux, qui fait 
unc pointe, laquelle passee, il y a une 
ance qui entre dans lesdits marais, 
dont l’entree est etroite, ou feu Mon- 
sieurde la Tour avoit fait faire une 
ecluse, ou l’on peschoit un grand 
nombre de ces Gasparots que l’on fai- 
soit saller pour |’Hyver, il s’y en pes- 
choit quelques-fois une si grande 
quantite que l’on etoit oblige de rom- 
pre l’ecluse, & de les jetter a la mer, 
autrement ils auroient empuanty 


l’ecluse, qui en au roit este perdue, 
on y truvoit aussi quelques-fois des 
Saulmons, des Alozes, & du Bar, qui 
est le maigre de la Rochelle, qui ser- 
voit tous les Printemps d’une grande 
mane pour ceux du pays. 

Un peu plus avant, au dela de la- 
dite ecluse, il y a une petite butte, ou 
d’Aunay fit batir son Fort qui je n’ay 
pas trouve bien place a mon avis, 
estre commande d’une Isle qui est 
tout proche plus elevee, & derriere 
laquelle tous Navires se peuvent 
mettre a couvert du Fort, dans lequel 
il n’y a que del’eau de puits, qui n’est 
pas bien bonne non plus qui celle qui 
est hors du Fort: Il auroit este a 
mon avis mienx place derriere I’Isle 
ou mouillent les Vaisseaux, & ou il 
auroit este plus eleve, & par conse- 
quent point commande d’autres en- 
droits voisins, & auroit eu de bonne 
eau, comme dans celuy que fit bastir 
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ledit feu sieur de la Tour, lequel fut 
ruine par d’Aunay apres s’en estre 
rendu le maistre assez injustement, 
n’y ayant aucun droit, ce qu’il auriot 
eu bien de la peine aexecuter s’il 
n’enst este adverty de l’absence dudit 
sieur de la Tour, qui avoit mene avec 
luy une partie de son monde, & n’avo- 
it laisse que sa femme avec le reste 
des siens a la garde du Fort ; laquelle 
apres avoir soutenu pendant trois 
jours & trois nuits toutes les attaques 
de d’Aunay & I’ aqoir oblige de s’elo- 
igner de la portee de ses canons, fust 
enfin obligee de ceder le quatrieme 
jour qui etoit le jour de Pasques, ay- 
ant este trahie par un Suisse qui etoit 
en garde ce jour-la, pendans qu’elle 
faisoit reposer ses gens, esperant quel- 
ques relaches. Le Suisse se laissa 
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corrompre par les gens de d’Aunay, & 
souffrit qu'ils montassent a |’assaut, 
qui fut encore soutenu quelque temps 
par la Commandante a la teste de son 
monde, qui ne se rendit qu’a l’extre- 
mite, & sous condition que ledit 
d’Aunay donneroit quartier a tous, ce 
qu'il n’executa pas, car s’etant rendu 
maistre de laplace, il les fit mettre 
tous en prison avec la Commandante, 
ensuite de l’avis de son conseil, les fit 
pendre, a la reserve d’un seul qui eut 
la vie sauve ala charge qu’il en feroit 
l’execution, & la Commandante les 
assista a la potence la core au col 
comme auroit este le plus grand sce- 
lerat: Voila le tiltre dont le Borgne 
s’est servy pour pretendre comme 
Creancier dudit sieur d’Aunay la 
propriete de la riviere saint Jean. 
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T is claimed that the historical nov- 
el has lately fallen somewhat into 
disfavor. With all its attempts to 
suit modern tastes, it will not quite 
come up to the measure of intoxi- 
cation required by a great many. 
And on the other hand, while failing 
in the eyes of some as a fiction, it 
will fail in the eyes of others as his- 
tory. This is a scientific age, in the 
writing of history as in the pursuit of 
the study of physical nature. We 
must be careful with our facts, we 
must clearly indicate our authorities. 
Unless we can go back to original 
sources, or unearth documents not 
hitherto published, or not even seen 
_ by other writers, we had better not 
presume to write history at all. And 
when we come to disputed points we 
must present all the pros and cons, 
and be very cautious about giving 
our own opinion, if we give any opin- 
ion at all—which perhaps we had bet- 
ter notdo. And there are some in- 
judicious persons, critics and others, 
who insist that the historical novel 
shall conform itself to all these par- 
ticulars of historical criticism. 

This, of course, the historical novel 
cannot do. It does not take the place 
of history. Those persons make a 
great mistake who imagine that they 
can address themselves to the pleas- 
ant task of reading an indefinite 

1 Standish of Standish. A Story of the Pilgrims. By 
Jane G. Austin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 1892. 


My Lady Pokahonias. A True Relation of Virginia. 
Written by Anas Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim. With 
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amount of historical novels, thereby 
excusing themselves from the more 
laborious undertaking of wading 
through volumes of history. The his- 
torical novel can never supplant his- 
torical reading or study. Asan in- 
genious critic remarks: “A good 
three-fourths of all its admirers, one 
dare guess, are persons who have dis- 
covered in it an easy means of set- 
tling accounts with conscience. While 
sacrificing few or none of the delights 
of a tale, they are, they fancy, extract- 
ing from it all the riches of mining in- 
to the toughest history.” 

For the historical novel does not 
properly feach history. It is not in- 
tended to give us a list of facts and 
dates. It does not deal with circum- 
stances and personages in order to 
make us acquainted with them for 
the first time. On the contrary, if it 
is properly utilized it will s#mudale the 
study of history. It will send us back 
to our “history books” to get a clear 
and cool understanding of the events 
or the persons about whom our pro- 
foundest interest and warmest sympa- 
thies were made to centre by the art 
of the novelist. So, in this sense, it 
will be an immense he/p in the teach- 
ing of history. But if the teaching 
has already taken place, if the reader 
comes to the novel with his mind full 
of the facts, it will be readily seen 
notes by John Esten Cooke. (Same publishers.) 1891. 

The Lady of Fort St. John. By Mary Hartwell Cath- 
erwood. (Same publishers.) 1892. 


Zachary Phips, By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. (Same 
publishers.) 1892. 
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that he is in excellent position to en- 
joy the fiction. He will move among 
familiar things, but he will see them 
in a new light. For, in another sense, 
the historical novel is an aid in teach- 
ing history. The knowledge of his- 
tory is not properly a mere collection 
of items—battles, kings, dynasties, 
revolutions, years, months, days, pa- 
triots, tyrants, what not. It is a nec- 
essary adjunct to historical knowledge 
that we possess some historical im- 
agination, that this jumble of items 
and actors and dates have some sig- 
nificant inter-dependence or inter-re- 
lation among themselves. We must 
be able to transplant ourselves to 
these preceding times and circum- 
stances. All those old saws of “ His- 
tory repeats itself,” and “ Human na- 
ture is always the same,” mean a good 
deal. There always will be certain 
moral forces and intellectual move- 
ments abroad among men, whatever 
be the age, which will exert certain in- 
fluences that can be calculated. Hap- 
py is the student of history who can 
appreciate the operation of these at 
different stages of the world's history. 
It will make every age alive for him 
with a human interest, and it will 
make him understand much better the 
bearings of events in his own age. 
But for this he needs to cultivate the 
faculty of historical imagination, to 
put himself in the place of people in 
other times. Now it is self-evident 
that for cultivating this necessary and 
useful faculty, historical fiction will be 
a prime aid. An historical novel may 
make very free with the facts ; it may 
quite radically twist actual circum- 
stances; it may even make some 
havoc among dates ; but it will be a 
poor production if it do not reflect 
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faithfully the age to which it trans- 
ports the thought, if it do not make 
us live over again the days of yore. It 
may send the reader for historical im- 
Jormation to the school-books, and 
these may correct many a number or 
incident ; but the novel must guide 
with unerring hand the reader's his- 
torical imagination. As some one 
wrote the other day: “A historical 
novel which merely paraphrased his- 
tory would be a deplorable affair in- 
deed. If simple narration of facts is 
all that we ask, we may well insist 
that we shall have them uncolored. 
But the true value of the historical 
novel is to be sought in its adequacy 
as a picture of the time.” 

We notice therefore, at once that 
the historical novel may come into 
conflict very often with an unreason- 
able demand for scientific historical 


accuracy and still be a very good his- 


torical novel. It cannot, from the 
very nature of the case, be a scientific 
treatise. How, for instance, could it 
deal with mooted points ? Upon such, 
several weighty authorities may per- 
haps be brought forward, with opin- 
ions all differing. A novel writer 
may happen to have nice historic dis- 
crimination and judgment, and hit 
upon the best opinion, and conduct 
his whole plot, or turn some crisis or 
catastrophe, upon the assumption of 
that single view. But that would be 
a mere incident or accident of his fic- 
tion. Some view he must select, 
whether the best or not ; and whether 
he has duly weighed that selection or 
not, he cannot burden his pages with 
a discussion of the merits of the case. 
Let him only use his point of view 
skillfully for his tale, and faithfully 
for his times and his persons, and we 
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shall be content. We can then close 
the novel, and open some historical 
treatise if we wish to get at the exact 
or well balanced decisions of various 
authorities. There is always enough 
undisputed history to be a secure 
guide to an understanding of any 
given period, and to enable the nov- 
elist to properly train his own or his 
reader’s historical imagination. 
These observations lead us again 
to another obvious caution. That is, 
the novel must not be sunk or lost in 
the history—we must not have so 
much of the history that we forget 
all about the tale. The novelist 
should enlist our iaterest in the char- 
acters (both the historic ones and 
others) and in the plot. The novel, 
it is not to be forgotten, is a work of 
art. The historical novelist cannot 


escape the obligation of the artist. 
He must contrive, invent, devise; he 
cannot maintain his character and 
simply transfer what history has 
brought about, to his pages without 


more ado. This applies to the ficti- 
tious persons as well as to the ficti- 
tious circumstances. We do not 
want these people thrown upon the 
pages of the historical novel as mere 
puppets, to off-set the historic char- 
acters, or to give them somebody to 
talk to, or to be married to, if we do 
not know whom they were really 
married to. 

We must be careful again that we 
do not overdo the reproduction of a 
former age by means of the person- 
ages of the story. By making them 
too exactly the persons of a distant 
age, we may get out of touch with 
them altogether, and therefore lose 
interest in the narrative, and thereby 
find the novel spoiled for us again. 
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Taine complains of Scott in this wise : 
“And yet is this history? All these 
pictures of a distant age are false. 
Costumes, scenery, externals alone 
are exact; actions, speech, senti- 
ments—all the rest is civilized, embel- 
lished, arranged in modern guise.” 
Well, we are glad it is. We can 
carry realism in art too far. The 
landscape upon the canvas cannot be 
the actual landscape of sky, and earth, 
and trees, and river, no matter how 
exactly reproduced. The cunning 
hand of the painter follows uncon- 
sciously, but inevitably, the ideal- 
izing, the thinking of his head. 
We could not understand the dialect 
of Ivanhoe, perhaps with difficulty 
even that of the Earl of Leicester, 
or of Nigel; we certainly would 
be shocked out of measure if their 
speech were exactly transferred to 
that of ourown day. Taine’s com- 
plaint, while it has philosophy in it, 
and appeals to the scientific sense, 
cannot be well taken artistically. We 
want characters we can like; they 
need to be a little nearer to ourselves, 
therefore, than they could have been 
one, two, three and more centuries 
ago. We do not mind how exact are 
the externals—costumes, scenery, etc., 
but we are somewhat shy of the 
words and actions. Weare glad that 
“Walter Scott pauses on the thresh- 
old of the soul, and in the vestibule 
of history, selects in the Renaissance 
and the middle age only the fit and 
agreeable, blots out plain-spoken 
words, licentious sensuality, bestial 
ferocity.” We shall understand the 
spirit and force of former ages suffic- 
iently without entering into the pre- 
cise details of the latter characteris- 
tics. Actual history will help us out 
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well enough in appreciating this 
grossness. We can afford to have it 
absent from the pages of our novels, 
where we have to listen to actual con- 
versations, and where we need to be 
shocked only at the language and 
acts of the villains. 

Now if there be any history fit for fur- 
nishing events and episodes upon 
which to exercise the inventive powers, 
that history is American history. 
What a rich field affords the whole age 
of the discovery, from the time of 
Columbus to that of Hudson! How 
thrilling is it to follow the bare record 
of De Soto’s wanderings, and to look 
with him for the first time upon the 
great “father of waters,” the Missis- 
sippi! Nor could our most artful 
inventor much improve upon the ex- 
citing adventures of a La Salle, who 
travelled along that mighty stream all 
the way to its mouth, and then back 
again and along the great lakes on his 
return to the St. Lawrence. What 
work of fiction could exceed the in- 
terest awakened by the exploit of 
Coronado in following up the course 
of the Colorado river far into the 
heart of the continent, which was 
then hardly suspected to: be of such 
vast proportions? And then come the 
times of the settlements of the va- 
rious colonies. Tragedy, wildest ad- 
venture, noblest endurance, invincible 
courage, steady perseverance, final 
success ; treachery, meaness, cruelty, 
revenge—who shall enumerate the 
immense variety of potent qualities 
to make us the very best kind of a 
story, which come to the foreground 
in the history of all these colonial be- 
ginnings? And then the gradual 
growth of the ideas and the senti- 
ments of solidarity, of national being, 
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of national unity—what materials 
here for narrative, for the skillful un- 
folding of character, for the noblest 
instructions in political philosophy ! 
We scarcely need mention the many 
opportunities for apt story-telling 
which abound through all the dark 
and thrilling years of the Revolution- 
ary war—what grand characters come 
to the foreground here; what foolish 
selfishness, blind partisanship, suici- 
dal injustice to a nation, contrasted 
with self-devotion, sacrifices, for- 
bearance, and final acceptance of the 
dangerous challenge. If feeble re- 
sources, inadequate numbers, inex- 
perience, and untried powers, in con- 
trast with might and prestige and 
boundless resource, make a heroic 
situation, surely here is a fine field for 
genius in the shape of the novel. 
Nor is our subsequent history—the 
consolidation into federal union ; the 
marvelous growth in extent of terri- 
tory, and in wealth and population ; 
the creeping of the black shadow over 
the fair horizon of our prosperity, 
bursting into the lightning and havoc 
of civil war, and followed by the se- 
rene calm of a reunion firmer than ever 
—neither shall these years of the la- 
test century of our American history 
be found void of intense interest for 
one who would immortalize them 
upon the pages of a work of inventive 
genius. 

We accordingly find that prominent 
names are already identified with this 
department of American literature. 
After Cooper, half in jest, half in ear- 
nest, had written his first novel, the 
failure of which only indicated an- 
other road to success, he gave to the 
world his story of Zhe Spy, which 
takes us into the heart of the Revolu- 
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tion, When he was induced to try his 
hand at sea-tales, and to show that he 
was a better sailor than the “ great 
unknown” author of Zhe Piraie, he 
wrote Zhe Pilot, and it was our first 
naval hero, John Paul Jones, again of 
Revolutionary days, whose exploits 
were detailed, without the naming of 
his name. Once again the Revolu- 
tionary period was laid under contri- 
bution by Cooper, and in Lionel 
Lincoln we were carried along the road 
to Lexington and Concord, we see 
the British battalions mowed down at 
Bunker Hill, and are treated to the 
view of Dorchester Heights fortified 
by stealth and necessitating the evac- 
uation of Boston. And thenceforth 
a constant stream of novels, very 
greatly varying in merit, proceeded 
from Cooper, touching in Mercedes of 
Castile the undertaking of Columbus ; 
in Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish the set- 
tlement of Connecticut ; in Saf/anstoe 
and others the conditions of colonial 
life in the middle of the eighteenth 
century; in Miles Wallingford and 
others the early days of federal gov- 
ernment ; and in several more, phases 
of life at the middle of the present 
century. Indeed the famous “ Leath- 
erstocking Series” reach, in the life- 
time of its chief character, from the 
days of the French and Indian war to 
the early movements in the deyelop- 
ment of the great West after the fed- 
eral government had been firmly es- 
tablished. It has been the fashion to 
disparage Cooper somewhat of late, 
to consider his stories as fit only for 
juvenile readers, and especially boys. 
But their standard is higher than that. 
While his characterization is very 
feeble ; while especially his heroines 
are all cast in the same oppressively 
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correct mold of monotonous propriety 
so that the tiresome young lady of 
Precaution is more or less of a piece 
with all those who follow her, yet 
Cooper is a master in narration, is no 
mean hand at a plot, is unsurpassed 
as a story-teller of the sea ; and, after 
all, he has succeeded in making one 
creation of his genius immortal, to- 
wit, old Leatherstocking himself. But 
the great merit of Cooper is his love 
of country, which is with him a pas- 
sion, and so pervades and burns 
along his pages as to warm the heart 
of the coldest of his readers. No 
American scholar then should be un- 
familiar with these tales; if we do 
not read them for the literature of 
them, we should do so to stimulate 
our patriotism. They will incite to a 
more loving perusal of our country’s 
annals. And we can conceive no 
higher, no nobler result of the his- 
torical novel than to thus enlist the 
interest and the affection for national 
history. 

Even our great Hawthorne—a 
master of diction, a delineator of 
character, a student of motive, as 
Cooper was not—has found it impos- 
sible to resist the fascination of 
American history. In his Scarlet 
Leifer he introduces us to phases of 
early New England life. Yet we can 
hardly call it a historical novel. The 
powers of the author are exercised 
along their usual lines, not so much 
to depict historical situations, or to 
use them to carry on his story, as to 
show us the workings of the’ human 
conscience. In Sephimius Felton, a 
work that was left in a state of incom- 
pleteness at his death, we get some 
vivid pictures of that earliest battle 
of the Revolution at Concord and 
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Lexington. But again its main use 
is to aid in the unfolding of physical 
or ethical possibilities rather than to 
emphasize history. A specimen of a 
notable and useful class of novels is 
the Hoosier Schoolmasier. It is indeed 
more a novel of manners than of his- 
tory. But in so far as such stories 
are true to the facts, and are intended 
to represent these facts as illustrating 
a state of affairs upon the frontiers 
that have since become almost the 
centre of population, they serve a 
very distinct ‘and a very important 
historical purpose. 

With more or less direct reference 
to the foregoing remarks, it becomes 
time now to devote a few pages to 
the list of novels of recent publica- 
tion which have given occasion to 
this article. 


Standish of Standish will remind the 
reader at once, by its very sound, of 
Longfellow’s Zhe Courtship of Miles 
Standish, and it treats indeed of the 


same period and persons, It tur- 
nishes a picture of the first settlement 
of Plymouth colony by the Pilgrims, 
beginning with the arrival of the 
Mayflower on these shores. Although 
the author’s brother, John A, Good- 
win, author of Zhe Pilgrim Republic 
(1887) applies the cold scalpel of his- 
torical criticism to the singular mode 
of courting adopted by the doughty 
captain, and declares the whole inci- 
dent absurdly improbable, it is too 
tempting a tradition for the story- 
teller’s purposes, whether in prose or 
verse, and we find it duly served up 
for our delectation in the novel. Yet 
it must be said that it possesses more 
of probability as wrought over and 
presented by Mrs. Austin. It is in- 
deed a very pleasing book. We find 
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an illustration in it of one of our 
points made above, as to mooted his- 
torical facts. This lady adopts the 
notion that Captain Jones—or /Joans, 
as Bradford puts it—was bribed by 
the Dutch to mislead the Pilgrims, 
calmly overlooking the fact proved 
by documents now printed that no 
bribing was necessary, as the States- 
General had openly forbidden the 
Pilgrims to settle on the Hudson 
river, for very sensible reasons of 
their own. But of course the novel 
had to accept one theory or the other 
and on the theory of the bribing, 
Jones is made to appear in rather an 
ugly light throughout, although 
Bradford is very mild in his allusions 
to him. The characters of this novel 
stand out vividly. We like the viva- 
cious Priscilla, and it is well to re- 
mind us that she is really a French 
girl, brought up in Holland, else the 
demure Puritan maid we have been 
accustomed to look for in her would 
have been too violently dissipated. 
Mary Chilton, her friend, has more of 
that character. But yet we are com- 
pelled to say that this novel fails to 
place the Pilgrims before us as Pil- 
grims. These people are too worldly 
too little of the flavor of religion is 
in their talk or actions to comport 
with the motive that brought them to 
America. Only one incident is char- 
acteristic of their known religious- 
ness—Bradford’s stopping ball-play- 
ing on Christmas—and really it sits 
somewhat unnaturally upon the rest 
of the tale. 

My Lady Pokahonias is an attempt 
at the archaic, an attempt to repre- 
sent a writer contemporary with the 
events. It is a pleasant little story, 
not badly told, but the endeavor to 
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reproduce the antiquated style is not 
very successful. The disguise is con- 
stantly broken through ; the pseudo- 
editor’s notes ‘betray too readily the 
hand of the author. Certainly Anas 
Todkill is very little of either a Puri- 
tan or a Pilgrim ; and it is somewhat 
of a mystery how he could claim to 
be both, as there was a very conspic- 
uous distinction between the two 
characters at the time he is supposed 
tohave written. The Puritans before 
the days of Cromwell would have 
been loth to be classed among the 
Pilgrims. It is doubtful whether 
Smith at the age of thirty would have 
fallen in love with an Indian girl of 
twelve. It is all very pretty and pa- 
thetic to have him do so in the story, 
and for Pokahontas, when Mrs. 
Rolfe, to die of a broken heart when 


she finds Smith alive in England. 
Even if not true as ‘history, it is the 
novelist’s right to represent the case 


thus. But we wonder if it be this 
supposititious chronicle which the 
author of the Columbian Novels 
series has accepted as serious author- 
ity for giving the same turn to his 
story of Pokahoniéas. 

The Lady of Fort St. John takes us 
up to the Bay of Fundy, into the 
ancient Acadia, whose later history 
has given an incident to be immortal- 
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ized by the pen of Longfellow. It 
has the charm of great brevity, but 
merits perusal for something more 
than that. It is a little difficult to 
see why the great Dutch colonial 
leader Van Cozlaer is transferred so 
far away from his usual surroundings 
and made to meet and to marry the 
lovely Mrs. Bronck there. But they 
are both presented in a light quite 
according with their characters and 
their history as learned elsewhere. 
The story has a tragic end, but the 
agony is not overwrought. The final 
catastrophe is not dwelt upon in all 
its revolting horror, It is suggested 
rather than described. The story 
gives occasion to enforce the general 
remark as to the historical novel, 
namely, that history may be deviated 
from. For instance, if it were a fact 
of history that the Lady of Fort St. 
John was really hung (and surely the 
wretch D’Aulmay was capable of 
carrying out his threat), it yet was 
legitimate for the author to make her 
die a natural death before hanging, 
because in fiction our personal inter- 
est is appealed to more and is more 
deeply enlisted, and the novelist may 
deem it more necessary for artistic 
purposes to give relief to our feelings 
by a happy issue, than to work them , 
to too high a pitch by the tragedy. 


LEONARD IRVING. 
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THE STORY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


NEWARK AS A CHURCH, 


THE FIRST CHURCH, 


T= City of Newark, N. J. was the 

outgrowth of a religious, and, 
incidentally, a civil controversy that 
was carried on within the limits of the 
present State of Connecticut between 
two Colonies then occupying portions 
of that territory, the one called the 
Colony of Connecticut, and the other 
the Colony of New Haven. The 
former was founded in 1636 by fam- 
ilies from the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, established sixteen years 
before, and the latter was founded in 
1638 by a Christian congregation 
directly from England. Difference of 
opinion between these Colonies in re- 
gard to religious doctrines affected 
their peace and prosperity but little 
at first. Year by year they grew and 
increased, sending forth from their 
original settlements families and con- 


gregations to form new settle- 
ments upon lands that gave 
promise of suitable abodes and 
profitable avocations. With few 
interruptions, peace prevailed 
among them, but, finally, on the 
accession of that profligate mon- 
arch, Charles II, to the throne of 
England, the Congregation of 
New Haven began to fear that 
the Kingdom of Christ and the 
churches which they and the ad- 
joining Colonies had established 
in the new world would be 
brought to grief. So strong, 
indeed, was the feeling against 
King Charles on the part of New 
Haven that many of the men 
chosen as magistrates, soon after 
his accession to the throne, refused 
to qualify for the office. 

Connecticut, however, so far from 
sharing in the abhorrence of New 
Haven for the King, and willing to 
extend its borders by including with- 
in them the territory belonging to the 
New Haven towns, applied to the 
King for a patent defining its bound- 
aries, and setting forth its privileges. 
This patent was obtained, and the 
corporation created by it was called 
“The Governor and Company of the 
English Colony of Connecticut in 
New England.” By virtue of it all 
the towns of the New Haven Colony 
were added to the original territory 
of Connecticut. In fact, it covered 
all the English towns which were then 
within the present State of Connecti- 
cut. This took place in 1662. 
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Great was the indignation aroused 
by this action of the Colony of Con- 
necticut. New Haven denounced it 
as a great sin and contrary to right- 
eousness, amity and peace. Remon- 
strances and protests were, however, 
of small avail. Connecticut would 
make no concessions, but with seem- 
ing indifference to opposition, quietly 
conducted its civil and_ religious 
affairs. Finally, at a general court 
convened at New Haven on the 13th 
day of December, 1664, resolutions 
were adopted, setting forth the wil- 
lingness of the New Haven Colonists 
to be put under the Connecticut 
patent, “but with a sa/vo jure of our 
former rights and claims as a people, 
who have not yet been heard in point 
of plea.” To this union of the Col- 
onies, all the towns under the juris- 
diction of New Haven assented, with 
the exception of Branford, and this 
town was, as we are led to believe, 
more rigid than any other town in 
New England in the matter of religion, 
and especially in the matter of admit- 
ting to the full rights of freemen any 
other than members of the church in 
full communion. 

In the meantime, news came from 
England that King Charles had 
granted to his brother, the Duke of 
York, a very extensive territory in 
America which included within its 
limits what is now the State of New 
Jersey. The lands comprised by this 
State were, for a _ consideration, 
granted and conveyed by the Duke of 
York to Lord John Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret. These two court- 
iers prompted, doubtless, by a desire 
to make the most of their acquisitions, 
dispatched Philip Carteret, a relative 
of Sir George, to take possession of 
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the territory that had been granted 
to them, and to assume all the au- 
thority of its Governor. Soon after 
his arrival in New York, he proceeded 
to what is now Elizabeth, where, as 
he had been informed, four families 
had established themselves, by virtue 
of a grant from Governor Nicholls, 
who had recently ousted the Dutch 
Governor Stuyvesandt, and given to 
his City of New Amsterdam the name 
of New York, in honor of his patron, 
the Duke. 

The first act of Governor Carteret 
was to dispatch messengers to the 
towns of New England, with glowing 
accounts of the fertile soil and healthy 
climate of New Jersey, and with offers 
of civil and religious privileges; such 
as no other land in the world could 
afford. 

Promises so flattering, and made 
with so much show of authority, 
could hardly fail to receive the atten- 
tion of the dissatisfied and revolting 
people of Branford and Milford; the 
latter town having already as early as 
1661 made propositions to the Dutch 
Governor at New Amsterdam in re- 
gard to the settlement in New Jersey, 
which was then under his jurisdiction. 
The people of Milford, naturally, were 
upon the alert. They determined to 
have the testimony of their own men 
as to the desirableness of the land in 
which they were invited to make a 
settlement. To this end they sent 
three or four of their most trustworthy 
men, and among them Robert Treat, 
to New Jersey. The committee pro- 
ceeded first to the banks of the Dela- 
ware near the site now occupied by 
Burlington. Not being satisfied with 
this location, they repaired to Eliza- 
beth, where they had an interview 
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with Governor Carteret, who advised 
them to visit the banks of the Passaic, 
a few miles to the northward. Con- 
cluding that here they had found a 
spot in every way suited to their 
wants, they made an agreement with 
the Governor, stipulating with him 
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that, in addition to a transfer of pos- 
session from the Proprietors, the land 
should be made over to them free 
from any claims of its Indian owners. 
To this end the Committee was fur- 
nished by Carteret with a letter to the 
Sachem who laid claim to the Passaic 
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lands, now covered by the city of 
Newark, Thus, having accomplished 
their mission, Treat with his compan- 
ions, returned to Milford to relate 
their adventures, and to make early 
preparations for a removal to their 
newly chosen home. 

In the ensuing spring of 1666, the 
two or three vessels obtained for the 
transport of the pilgrims from Con- 
necticut, were freighted and ready 
for departure. No written account 
of their voyage has come down to us, 
nor even the number and names of 
their vessels. We are not even certain 
as to whether the people of Branford 
and Guilford were fellow passengers 
with those of Milford, or not. But, 
however this may have been, it is 
quite certain that these vessels carried 
about thirty families from the shores 


of New England, through New York 
harbor, up the Passaic River, to the 
lands on the western shore selected by 
them, and assigned to them by Gov- 


ernor Carteret. Here they would 
have landed at once, but for the In- 
dians who gathered along the shore, 
and forbade them to do so until they 
made good their claim by paying the 
purchase price. A trip up the Hack- 
ensack River to consummate the pur- 
chase with Perro the chief who claimed 
a right to the Passaic lands, became a 
matter of immediate necessity on the 
part of Treat and a few of the new 
comers. All this was accomplished 
without very much delay, and on the 
return of Treat and his companions, 
the pilgrims from Connecticut had 
the satisfaction of leaving their ves- 
sels, and entering upon lands for 
which they had paid in full all charges 
upon it by the English claimants as 
well as by the Indian possessors. 
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The deed for these lands was not 
put in due form until July 11th, of the 
following year (1667). By this deed, 
the Colonists obtained all the lands 
between the bay on the east, the foot 
of Watchung Mountains on the west, 
a branch of the Passaic called Yaun- 
takah on the north, and the Elizabeth 
boundary on the south. Besides the 
City of Newark, this tract now in- 
cludes within its limits, Belleville, 
Bloomfield, the Oranges and Caldwell. 
For this large and beautiful territory, 
the Indians received in consideration 
“fifty double-hands of powder, one 
hundred barrs of lead, twenty axes, 
twenty coates, ten guns, twenty pis- 
tolls, ten kettles, ten swords, four 
blankets, four barrells of beere, ten 
paire of breeches, fifty knives, twenty 
howes, eight hundred and fifty fathem 
of wampem, two ankors of Licquers, 


.or something equivalent and three 


troopers coates.” 

On the 13th of March following 
“ for, and in consideration of two guns, 
three coates and thirteen kans of 
Rum,” the western boundary of the 
above described tract was extended 
to the top of the Watchung Mountains. 

What was the aspect of that land in 
those days, when, as yet, “neither 
hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron” 
had been heard within its borders, 
can only be imagined. From the 
decks of the vessels which bore to it 
the God-fearing pilgrims, the broad 
meadows through which the Passaic 
wound its way filled them, doubtless, 
with varying hopes, while reminding 
them somewhat of the shores of the 
Connecticut, from which they had but 
recently departed. Far off to the 
west, as they ascend the stream, 
glimpses are caught of the great 
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Mountain Watchung to whose very 
top their possessions are to extend, 
and farther and farther as they pro- 
ceed in its direction, the lands upon 
their left rise higher above the level 
of the sea, presenting patches of veg- 
etation which the solid ground alone 
produces. Away off upon their left 
ascends from the surrounding mead- 
ows, a dense growth of pines and 
cedars extending as far as the. eye 
can reach, while, protruding from the 
western border, appears high above 
the pines and cedars the “Big Snake 
Hill” with here and there upon its 
rocky sides, straggling oaks, hickorys 
and butternuts. And then, as still 
farther westward and northward they 
wend their way, the more solid shore 
upon their left grows higher and 
higher until, finally, it becomes al- 
most a continuous bluff rising from 
thirty to fifty feet above the opposing 
bank, with trees overshadowing here 
and there a rich carpeting of grass. 
Here it was that the pilgrims stepped 
upon the shore, and 
What sought they thus afar? 
A faith’s pure shrine. 

Their brethren left by them in Con- 
necticut were, doubtless, just as sin- 
cere worshippers of God as they, but 
considerable changes had taken place 
in the condition of the Colonists of 
Connecticut since its first settlement. 
Nearly all were then church members, 
strict in their religion, eminent in 
their piety, and of the opinion that 
church members, exclusively, should 
have control of all matters civil and 
ecclesiastical. This was easy enough 
at the outset; but, unfortunately for 
this kind of government, there were no 
restrictions upon immigration, and no 


' Trumbull’s Conn. I. Chap XIII. 
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method by which children could be 
kept continually in leading strings. 
Consequently, the time came when 
the number of persons who made no 
profession of religion was very large. 
That they should be entirely void of 
ambition was not to be expected, and 
that they should be shut out from all 
the honors and privileges granted to 
church members was unreasonable. 
Such, however, was the demand of the 
clergy and the churches in general, 
and hence arose the dissensions which 
resulted in the quiet departure from 
Connecticut of the pilgrims whom we 
have just landed in New Jersey. 

Connecticut had, indeed, driven 
out the Quakers, the Ranters and the 
Adamites, allowing each a residence 
of only fourteen days; but she had 
made a sham of church membership 
by not recognizing a change of heart 
as a prerequisite thereto. It was 
under these circumstances that the 
pious people of Milford and Guilford 
and Branford shook her dust from 
their feet... The loss to Connecticut 
of the most enterprising and best in- 
habitants of Milford and Guilford 
was great, indeed, but when the Rev- 
erend Abraham Pierson at the head 
of his Congregation, removed from 
Branford to Newark, taking with him 
the records of the town and the 
Church, the place was almost depop- 
ulated. Branford was not reincor- 
porated until 1685.’ 

Prior to their landing in New Jer- 
sey the people of Milford, Guilford 
and Branford had mutually agreed to 
make one township and to “ endeavor 
the carrying on of Spiritual Concern- 
ments as also civil and town affairs 
according to God and a godly gov- 


’ Dwight Hist. of Conn., 164. 
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To this end, and “ for the 
speedier and better expedition of 
things then emergent to be done,” 
they chose a committee of eleven of 
their number clothed with all neces- 


ernment.” 


sary power. 
How many of this band of men and 
women entered at once upon the 


labors incident to a settlement in a 
land hitherto untrodden by civilized 
beings, neither history nor tradition 
informs us. From certain items in 
the “Records of Newark,” we must 
infer that a few of the Colonists, as an 
assertion, perhaps, of their right to 
possess the lands, erected thereupon 
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tents or other temporary shelters, and 
dwelt within them during the summer. 
A meeting of “the present inhab- 
itants ” in November 1666, noticed in 
said Records,” would indicate that 
before that time, probably early in 
the autumn, a general settlement had 
been made under the following fun- 
iamental agreement, viz:— 

“tst.—That none shall be admitted 
freemen or free Burgesses upon our 
Town upon Passaic River in the 
Province of New Jersey, but such 
Planters as are members of some or 
other of the Congregational Churches, 
nor shall any but such be chosen to 
Magistracy or to carry on any part of 
Civil Judicature, or, as deputies or as- 
sistants, to have power to Vote in 
establishing laws, and making or 
repealing them, or any Chief Military 
Trust or Office. Nor shall any but 
such Church Members have any Vote 
in any elections; tho’ all others ad- 
mitted to be planters have Right to 
their proper Inheritance, and do and 
shall enjoy all other Civil Liberties 
and Privileges, According to all Laws, 
Orders, Grants which are or hereafter 
shall be made for this Town. 

2nd.—We shall with Care and Dili- 
gence provide for the maintenance of 
the purity of religion professed in 
the Congregational Churches.”” 

The first proceedings on the part of 
the colonists before selecting their 
home lots was to lay out the center or 
middle streets, and to decide upon a 
general plan of the town. It was 
agreed that the middle highways 
should be eight rods in width, and 
the other highways four rods in 
width. It was also agreed that drains 
and water courses should be made 
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“where they were needful, yea 


though it shall fall out to be across 
any man’s 


or within lands or 
meadows.” 

Very naturally a sort of clannish 
feeling manifested itself among these 
good people when they found their 
feet planted for the first time upon 
soil all their own by purchase, but 
every inch of which was new to them. 
Acquaintances gathered together, 
doubtless, in groups expressing their 
mutual desires to make their homes 
as near as possible to one another; 
and this accounts, as we may believe, 
for the fact that the people from 
Branford located themselves in one 
portion of this then wilderness, while 
those from Guilford went to another 
and those from Milford and New 
Haven to still others. They agreed 
among themselves in all this, and six 
acres of land to each man was deemed 
a fair allotment. But this scattering 
of a few families over a wide and un- 
known region, being soon regarded 
as unsafe, the lands whereupon the 
town should be built up were, finally, 
divided into three ranges, and each 
range into lots, and parcelled by lot- 
tery. In order to attract Mechanics to 
the new town, it was decided to set 
apart certain portions of the place to 
be called “ Tradesmen’s lots,” one of 
which was to be given to the first of 
every trade who should settle per- 
manently in the town. This was 
done before the lottery took place, and 
so also reservation was made of the 
lands now known as Washington Park, 
and Military Park, as well as a small 
tract lying within the angle formed 
by what are now the southerly line 
of Market Street and the westerly 


1 See Newark Town Records, p. 2. 
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line of Broad Street, taking in the 
Pond and meeting house. 

But to these pious men who had de- 
termined to brave all the discomforts 
of a settlement in the wilderness, in 

order to live what 
they considered a 
godly life, the build- 
ing of a house of 
worship was a matter 
of prime importance. 
Already the church 
had been established. 
In fact, it had been 
organized twenty 
years before in Bran- 
ford, whence it had 
been transplanted in 
this wilderness, with 
its minister, its deacon 
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and its records. Its work had been 
conducted during its pilgrimage by 
land and sea, and continued to go on 
amid the felling of the forests and 
digging of wells without the ceremony 
of investing its pastor with his office 
or salary, or any formal organization 


Newark Town Records, p. 11. 
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or installation. This pastor was the 
Rev.Abraham Pierson, whom old Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of Massachusetts pro- 
nounced a “godly learned man;” of 
whom Cotton Mather said: “ where- 
ever he came he shone;” and who 
had, in the year 1644 organized, in 
Branford, the church which he 
brought to “our town on the Passay- 
ack.” His salary continued to be 
what it was in Branford, eighty 
pounds a year, and eighty pounds 
was given him for the erection of his . 
house, the digging of his well, and 
the expense of his transportation 
from Branford; moreover, he was 
made free from all ordinary taxes 
during his life, except the proportion 
charged on his estate “for ways and 
drainings in the meadows.” To this 
venerable man Newark is probably 
indebted for its name, given to it in 
honor of the townin England whence 
he came to this country. 

The first public building erected in 
the newly founded town was the 
meeting house, which was agreed 
upon at a town meeting held Septem- 
ber 10, 1668; it was ordered that this 
“Meeting house be of Four or Six 
and Twenty Foot wide and thirty-four 
Foot Long, and Ten Foot Between 
Joints;”’ and the town “ Bargained 
with Deacon Ward, Sarj. Richard 
Harrison and Sarj. Edward Rigs for 
the sum of seventeen pounds to build 
the same... and Some Abatement in 
the price if they can afford it.” ° 

This church was, for such a long 
period, so closely identified with the 
interests and movements of the town 
that it is almost impossible to write 
the history of the one without involv- 
ing more or less, the early history of 


® Ibid p. 12. 
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the other. For nearly three-quarters 
of a century no minister was ever 
called to become the pastor except 
through a vote of the town meeting. 
Orginally Congregational in its mode 
of government, it is now Presbyte- 
rian, and is known asthe First Presby- 
terian Church of Newark. As we 
have already said, its first pastor was 
the Rev. Abraham Pierson, a native 
of Yorkshire, England, and born, as 
we have reason to believe, about the 
year 1610, He was graduated from 
the University of Cambridge, and 
ordained Episcopally, as is believed. 
After preaching some years in his 
native country, he came, in 1639, to 
Boston. In 1644 he organized a 
Church in Branford, Conn., and dur- 
ing his ministry of twenty years in 
that place, he distinguished himself 
by his great zeal and success in the 
instruction and conversion of the In- 
dians, to the study of whose language 
he had applied himself diligently. 
Following in the footsteps of the 
Apostolic Eliot, he not only preached 
to the Indians, but prepared a cat- 
echism for them in their native lan- 
guage. This catechism was produced 
in the Narraganset or Pequot lan- 
guage, while that of Eliot was in a 
somewhat different dialect. It was 
printed in 1660, The influence ex- 
erted by this man of learning and 
sincere piety upon those who, with 
him, laid the foundation of the city 
of Newark can be easily imagined. 
In everything that tended to promote 
the welfare of the infant colony he 
took an active and effective part. At 
the time of his death, August 9, 1678, 
the town of Newark was twelve years 
old. It had a meeting house, a tavern 
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a gristmill, a school-master, a magis- 
trate, a court of judicature, a town 
clerk or recorder, five selectmen or 
aldermen, and a fortified place of ref- 
uge in case of attacks by the In- 
dians, . Associated with this vener- 
able man were Robert Treat, Jasper 
Crane, Samuel Swaine and other 
worthies of whom further mention 
will be made in the following 
chapter. 

The second pastor of this time- 
honored Church, Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, Junior, was the son of its 
first pastor. He was born in Lynn, 
Mass. in 1641, and was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1668. At a town 
Meeting held in July of the following 
year, it was unanimously voted that 
the Town “ desire and call upon Mr. 
Abraham Pierson, Junior, to be help- 
ful to his Father, in the exercising his 
Gifts in the Ministry for the Space of 
a Year, and for his encouragement 
they are willing to allow him Thirty 
Pounds for this Year.”’ On the 4th 
of March, 1671, at a Town Meeting it 
was “ordered for the Church to Call 
Mr. Abraham Pierson Jun’r to be 
Joined with his Father in Time Con- 
venient for the orderly Effecting It; 
and they have Agreed upon his Tak- 
ing Office, he shall have and enjoy 
his Accommodations Granted him 
upon the Same Tenor and Terms that 
other. Men In our Town Generally 
hold the Same.” This office, with his 
“ Accommodations” he enjoyed for 
the period of about twenty-three 
years, and during most of that period, 
both before and after his father’s 
death, great harmony and affection 
seem to have marked the intercourse 
of the minister and people. But, 


1 Town Records, p- 22-—Ibid- p. 43. 
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during this long period, Death was 
doing its work among the early 
settlers, and new elements from 
abroad were coming into the growing 
Colony. Dissatisfaction arose at 
length between the people and pastor 
chiefly on account of differences of 
opinion in regard to church govern- 
ment, Mr. Pierson preferring a mod- 
erate form of Presbyterian govern- 
ment, while the majority of the peo- 
ple were inclined to adhere to the 
strictly Congregational plan on 
which the Church had been founded. 
That the majority would not yield to 
the views of the pastor is shown in 
the Town records, wherein it appears 
that on one occasion, at least, the 
pastor’s salary was not provided in 
the usual way, by “ rating,” but that 
it became necessary to raise it by 
Voluntary Contributions. During 
the last two years of Mr. Pierson’s 
ministry, it was not collected in any 
way, though these arrearages were 
paid to him in full after his dismis- 
sion, which event took place in the 
early part of the year 1692. Mr. Pier- 
son sold at once his house and lands 
in Newark, and returning soon after 
to Connecticut, accepted the pastor- 
ate of the Church in Killingworth, 
where he settled in 1694. This place 
was the original seat of Yale College 
which was incorporated in 1701. To 
the presidency of the Institution Mr. 
Pierson was called, and his duties as 
such, together with those of his 
ministry, he continued to discharge 
with great satisfaction till the time of 
his death, which occurred on the 5th 
of March 1707. He was noted as a 
hard student, a good scholar and a 
great divine. 


1 Newark Town Records, p. 105. 
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At the Town Meeting held on the 
23d of August, 1692. “It was con- 
sulted, consented and unanimously 
agreed that Mr. John Pruden (Prud- 
den) should be called to be their 
Minister,” and “for the more comfort- 
able Sustenance of his Family in his 
Attendance therein, that he shall 
have £ 50 p. annum. and his Fire 
Wood free.”’ He was settled as the 
third pastor of the Newark Church 
in 1692, and served the parish for 
seven years, when he was dismissed, 
dissensions having arisen between 
him and the people in regard to 
church government. He continued, 
however, to reside in Newark until 
the time of his death in 1725, at 
the age of eighty years. 

Rev. Jabez Wakeman was the 
fourth minister of the Newark 
Church, having been selected as such 
at a Town Meeting held August 8th, 
1699. He was a young man greatly 
beloved for his amicable disposition 
and excellent character. After a 
short ministry of between four and 
five years, he died 1704, aged 26 years. 

Four or five years elapsed before a 
successor to Mr. Wakeman could be 
obtained. The old pastor, Mr. Prud- 
den, who still resided in Newark, was 
invited to fill the pulpit until another 
pastor could be found. After the 
lapse of about a year, one Mr. Samuel 
Sherman was invited to preach the 
word on probation, but, about four 
or five months after, it was ascer- 
tained that scandal had been busy 
with his name, and the Town Meet- 
ing resolved “that they would have 
no more treaty with Mr. Sherman 
upon the account of a_ settlement 
among them.”* This action of the 


® Ibid. p. 119. 
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Town Meeting was taken February 
igth, 1706, and ata meeting on May 
i7th following “it was voted and 
agreed upon to improve Mr, Samuel 
Whittlesey in the work of the ministry 
among us for the space of one Year,”’’ 
This opportunity seems to have been 
improved by Mr, Whittlesey, for the 
town meeting in March of the next 
year made offers to him of a settle- 
ment, but, for some reason not known 
these offers were declined, and it was 
not until June 22nd, 1709, that an- 
other pastor was obtained. 

This fifth pastor of the Church was 
the Rev. Nathaniel Bowers. He 
seems to have been a sort of myster- 
ious being, hailing neither from Har- 
vard nor Yale, and without any his- 
torical evidence as to whence he 
came, or as to whether he was, or was 
not, prior to his coming to Newark, a 
regularly ordained minister of the 
gospel. The Town Records, under 
date of August 28th, 1710 speak of 
the steps taken “in order to his or- 
dination.” In illustration of the deep 
interest of the town in matters of re- 
ligion it may be observed that its Rec- 
ords from October ist, 1705, to 
August 28th, 1710, are almost entirely 
taken up with transactions relating 
more or less to the securing a pastor 
for the Church, 

Mr. Bowers discharged the duties 
of pastor for more than seven years, 
his death occurring in August, 1716. 
The Rev, Jedidiah Buckingham was 
then engaged as a temporary supply, 
and continued to fill the pulpit dur- 
ing the latter part of 1716 and the 
early months of 1717. It was about 
this time that the first separation 
from the Old Church in Newark took 
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place, the people dwelling at the 
“foot of the great mountain called 
Watchung” becoming sufficiently 
numerous to demand a house of wor- 
ship of theirown. This organization 
was, at first, and for mahy years, 
known as the “Mountain Society,” 
and afterwards as the “Second 
Church in Newark.” It is now the 
First Presbyterian Church in Orange, 
N. J. It was to this infant society 
that Mr. Buckingham went, after 
closing his ministry to the people of 
Newark, and here he remained till 
within five months of his death, 
which took place March 28th, 1720. 
The sixth pastor of the Church in 
Newark was the Rev. Joseph Webb, 
who, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Andrew, of Milford, was invited by a 
vote of the town, ata meeting held 
December 16, 1718 to fill the pulpit 
“for Three quarters of a Year upon 
trial—at the Rate of £70 a Year.” 
On the 22nd day of October of the 
following year he was ordained and 
installed by the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelphia, the first Presbytery ever 
formed in this country, even as this 
was the first instance of an ordination 
and installation in the Old Church 
by an Act of Presbytery. Neither 
concerning this matter, nor concern- 
ing any change of the Church gov- 
ernment from Congregational to 
Presbyterian can anything be found 
in the Town Records, nor do we find 
elsewhere anything authentic on the 
subject. There is evidence, however, 
that, for several years after this event 
the town enjoyed great tranquility as 
to matters of religion. No disputes, 
no divisions existing among the peo- 
ple, and all were avowed Presbyte- 


1 Town Records, p. 120, 
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rians. The day that was to bring forth 
discord was not far distant; and it was 
a Sabbath day, too, a Sabbath day 
which Saturday’s skies and winds 
promised to be a fair one, and a good 
one for the nicely cocked hay that 
covered the fields. Alas, the morn- 
ing dawned with a threatening aspect 
A storm was brewing; the hay was in 


hired men. These all went to the 


fields with their wagons and thei: 
oxen, andin the presence of the 
church-going crowds carried the har 


vest to the barns, This was a daring 


feat on the part of Col. Josiah Ogden 
one of the Church’s chief supporters; 
but when he undertook it he meant 
to justify himself on the ground that 





COL. JOSIAH OGDEN SAVING HIS HAY ON SUNDAY. 


peril. The church-going people pre- 
pared themselves for service with 
thoughts more intent upon their en- 
dangered crops than the hymns and 
prayers in which they were about to 
take part, or even upon the command: 
“ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy, in it thou shalt not do any 
work.” Nevertheless, they all went 
to church resignedly and happily, 
with the exception of one of the 
church’s most prominent and _in- 
fluential members, with his troop of 


“the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” It is easy 
to believe that he was promptly 
called to account for his horrible sin. 
and it is just as easy to believe that 
a man of so much independence 
would make a bitter fight for the 
same. The Church did, in fact, cen- 
sure him. He appealed to the Pres- 
bytery, and that body, considering 
his act as one of necessity, sustained 
him. This created a breach between 
the Church and the Presbytery. The 
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matter was, finally, carried up to the 
Synod of Philadelphia in 1734, where 
it continued to be discussed through- 
out the following year. A violent 
controversy ensued, many of the peo- 
ple arraying themselves on the side 
of Col. Ogden, and with such earnest- 
ness that they absented themselves 
from the Church, preferring to take 
port in the service of the Church of 
England, for which some new comers 
tu the town had been quietly endeav- 
oring to secure a foot-hold. The 
result of this bitter fight was that 
Col. Ogden, and many of those most 
dissatisfied with Presbyterianism 
united in the pioneer work which was 


going on in behalf of the Church of. 


England. Trinity Church was the 
result of this controversy, and Col. 


Josiah Ogden became one of its great- 
est benefactors. . 

Poor Mr. Webb was little else than 
a mere looker-on in this religious 


war. Dr. Macwhorter, in his history 
of the affair, says of him: “He 
possessed no gift for controversy, and 
was hated and contemned by the new 
party, and sunk into neglect and dis- 
respect with the other.” The result 
was that, in 1736, he was dismissed 
by the presbytery, after a ministry of 
eighteen years. Nevertheless, when 
the Town at its meeting on December 
21, 1736, desired Mr, Aaron Burr to 
preach as a candidate. it was also 
voted that “Mr. Webb should be im- 
proved with Mr, Burr, until the end 
of the Year now begun should be 
ended.” 

On the zoth day of December 1736, 
the committee appointed by the 
Town Meeting “treated with Mr. 
Aaron Burr for further improvement 
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among us in the work of the ministry 
as a Candidate, and agreed with him 
for one year to commence from the 
roth day of January next, for which 
service he is to have the sum of 
£ 60.”* This proposal he accepted. 
The Rev. Aaron Burr thus became 
the seventh minister settled in due 
form in the town of Newark, and he 
was, beyond doubt, the most learned 
divine that had filled its pulpit, and, 


REV. AARON BURR, 


withal, a man of profound piety, and 
great earnestness in his work as a 
minister of the gospel. When he en- 
tered upon his duties the close alli- 
ance of the Church with the town was 
approaching its end. It is true that 
the town considered itself nominally 
bound to pay his salary, but it soon 
ceased to become a matter of general 
interest and prime importance at the 
regular Town Meetings. The matter 
went into the hands of assessors and 
collectors especially appointed for 
the purpose. The Old Church of 


1 Town Records, p. 133: 
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Newark, with its Presbyterian polity, 
was no longer looked upon by all the 
townsmen as the only true church, 
and as the only rightful participant 
in the civil government. Three new 
congregations had been formed with- 
in the boundaries of the town, namely 
the Church at the Mountain, which 
hitherto had sought no aid from the 
public for its support, the Episcopal 
Church, on the upper part of the 
Military Common, which had been in- 
corporated in 1746, and had built a 
house of worship, and beside these a 
Dutch Congregation at Second River, 
now Belleville, which was within the 
limits of Newark. This Congrega- 
tion had, in fact, been established as 
early as 1727. With these examples 
of Independence before it, the Old 
Church deemed it advisable to put 


an end to its participation in civil 
affairs, and, accordingly, on June 7th, 
1753, during the administration of 
Governor Belcher, sought and ob- 
tained from King George II, acharter 
which secured for the congregation a 


distinct corporate existence. All 
these things would account for the 
fact that, during the ministry of Mr. 
Burr, very little is said in the Town 
Records in relation to the affairs of 
the Old Church. In them no mention 
is made of the College of New Jersey, 
the organization and early fortunes 
of which are intimately connected 
with the history of this Church. It is 
true that this institution was or- 
ganized at Elizabethtown, and that 
Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, pastor of 
‘the Church in that place, was ap- 
pointed its President, but in less than 
five months thereafter he died, leav- 
ing the eight students with which the 
College opened without any in- 
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structor. These eight students were 
removed to Newark, and placed un- 
der the care of Mr. Burr, who was 
one of the charter trustees of the 
College, and who, in addition to his 
duties as pastor, had under his direc- 
tion a large Latin School, with one 
or more assistant teachers. For 
about the space of a year, the College 
without the appointment of another 
President, maintained its existence 
in this irregular manner. Jonathan 
Belcher, at this time Governor of 
New Jersey, took a great interest in 
the enterprise, and through his in- 
strumentality a new charter was ob- 
tained for the College. Under the 
new charter, which made the Gover- 
nor president ex-officio, of the board 
of trustees, the College was reor- 
ganized in the meeting house of the 
Old Church, and its pastor, Rev. Aa- 
ron Burr, was chosen President. On 
the same day, November gth, 1748, and 
in the same place, the first Commence- 
ment exercises of this now venerable 
institution were held. A class of 
seven young men, who had been duly 
examined, received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The newly elected 
President delivered a ‘“ handsome 
and elegant Latin oration” and his 
excellency the Governor “was 
pleased to accept of a degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts.” 

For eight years the college re- 
mained in Newark, and during that 
time about ninety students received 
their first degree. The want of suit- 
able accommodations for the rapidly 
growing institution was seriously felt 
and the effort to obtain these resulted 
in its removal to Princeton where in- 
ducements in the form of lands and 
money had been offered to it. The 
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removal took place in the autumn of 
1756, and, with the college, went also 
its President, Mr. Burr, who had, the 
year before, resigned his pastoral 
charge, the duties of the two offices 
being more than he could at the same 
time discharge. For only one year 
did he survive this change. He died 
September 2gth, 1757. During the 
first fifteen years of his ministry, Mr. 
lurr remained a bachelor. On the 
29th day of June, 1752, he married 
Miss Esther Edwards, the third 
daughter of Rev. Jonathan Edwards. 
iis wife survived him less than a 
vear, dying April 7th, 1758. They 
left two children, a son and a daugh- 
ier, both born in Newark. The son, 
named after the father, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was the famous 
Aaron Burr, Vice President of the 
United States. 

For a period of four years, that is, 
from the autumn of 1755 to that of 
1759, it is difficult to say whether the 
Old Church in Newark, had, or had 
not, aregularly installed pastor. The 
writer of its history up to the latter 
date, Rev. Dr. Macwhorter, represents 
this period as one of unhappy conten- 
tion, mutual recrimination, and divi- 
sion between rival candidates for the 
pastorate. On the other hand, Rev. 
Dr. Stearns, in his historical Dis- 
courses, adduces what appears to be 
conclusive evidence that the Rev. 
John Brainerd filled the pulpit dur- 
ing most of that period, and that he 
was for a short time, at least, the reg- 
ular pastor of this church. Prior to 
this period he had been in charge of 
the Indian Mission, which was sus- 
pended in 1755 by the war with 
France, which made intercourse with 
the savages dangerous and difficult, 
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To this field of labor, by advice of 
the Synod, he returned in 1759, and 
the pulpit was thus made vacant. 
The next pastor of the Old Church, 
and the first whose call to the office 
was not voted upon by the Town 
Meeting, was Rev. Alexander Mac- 
whorter, born in Newcastle Co., Del- 
aware, July 15, 1734. He was of 
Scotch descent, and the youngest of 
eleven children, strictly trained by 
eminently pious parents. He entered 


DR. MACWHORTER, ° 


the College of New Jersey while that 
institution was located in Newark, 
and was a member of the class grad- 
uated therefrom in the last year of 
the presidency of Mr. Aaron Burr. 
His theological studies were pursued 
under the direction of the distin- 
guished Rev. William Tennent, of 
Freehold, N. J. He was licensed to 
preach in August, 1758, and was mar- 
ried in October of the same year, 
having been in the meantime or- 
dained and installed pastor of the 
Old Church in Newark. 
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Although at this time the pastors of 
the church had ceased to be elected, 
and their salaries fixed in the Town 
Meetings, the town had not formally 
relinquished its control over the par- 
sonage property. It was deemed ad- 
visable, and, indeed, important that 
the town should do this, as the church 
had now become a body corporate. 
This property, consisting of several 
lots and parcels of land and one lot of 
meadow, had been granted by letters 
patent to John Curtis, Robert Young 
and others, as trustees, for the use of 
a parsonage. These patentees being 
all dead, and the heir of the last sur- 
vivor of them, David Young, residing 
in a distant town, it could not be 
denied that some steps should be tak- 
en to make a permanent disposition 
of the property. To this end it was 
voted at a Town Meeting held March 
12, 1760, that “the Trustees of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Newark 
shall apply to said David Young for 
a deed of conveyance to them intrust, 
that so the said Trustees may be the 
better enabled to be guardians for the 
same.”* This deed of trust was ob- 
tained the very next day. 

It was stated at the Town Meeting 
held in March of the following year, 
that the action above recited had 
“given great dissatisfaction to the in- 
habitants of said town in general,” 
and therefore it was voted that the 
parsonage lands “be equally divided 
in quantity and quality, exclusive of 
the improvements made _ thereon, 
among the three Societies or Congre- 
gations,” * and a committee was ap- 
pointed to divide and allot the same. 
Only four of the six persons appointed 


1 Town Records, p. 144. 
? Town Records, P. 345- 
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as such committee consented to serve 
thereon, and these four, headed by 
Mr. David Ogden, reported ata Town 
Meeting, held March gth, 1762, a plan 
of division, with a proviso that four 
months should be allowed for hearing 
objections before it should stand in 
force. After much discussion, it was 
voted “bya majority of those present, 
it being a very full Town Meeting 
(viz): that the division should not be 
confirmed even with the limitations 
above mentioned.” * 

Six years afterwards at a Town 
Meeting, held March 8, 1768, the mat- 
ter of dividing the parsonage was 
again brought up, and on this occa- 
sion it was “‘ voted by a great major- 
ity, that the Parsonage Lands belong- 
ing to the Town of Newark be divided 
between the Three Congregations of 
the first settlers of Newark, (to wit): 
The First Presbyterian Church in 
Newark, the Church of England, and 
the Mountain Society.”* A commit- 
tee of three from each of these Con- 
gregations was appointed to make 
this division. The members of the 
committee belonging to the Old 
Church refused to act, and the people 
of that Church present at the meeting, 
protested against it, and “desired 
their protest to be entered upon the 
Town Book, which was done.” For 
nearly twenty years thereafter the 
town continued to be disturbed by 
these contentions over the parsonage 
lands. Finally the trustees put an 
end to these troubles by granting a 
certain portion of the out-lands to the 
Episcopal Church, and another to the 
Mountain Society, now known as the 
First Presbyterian Church of Orange. 


3 Ibid. p. 147. 
4 Ibid. Pp. 150. 
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Mr. Macwhorter seems to have been 
a great favorite with his people, and 
his influence over them was in the 
highest degree salutary. In every- 
thing affecting their welfare, he was 
promptly at hand, and always efficient. 
His reputation as a preacher, and a 
man of solid learning, and great exec- 
utive abilities was not confined to the 
field in which he labored. Yale Col- 
lege honored him with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1766, and a few 
years later he was made a trustee of 
the College of New Jersey. With al- 
most every important movement, re- 
ligious or patriotic, his name was 
prominently connected; and whatever 
his hand found to do, he did with all 
his might. He took an early and 
active interest in the struggle of the 
Colonies for independence, and when 
Washington came to Newark, with his 
retreating army in November 1776, 
Mr. Macwhorter either accompanied 
him in his flight before Cornwallis, or 
soon after followed and joined him in 
his camp on the Delaware, opposite 
Trenton. Itis said that, by invitation 
from Washington, he was present and 
assisted at the council of war which 
decided on the memorable crossing 
of that river, an achievement that 
brought such disaster to the British 
arms. Nearly two years afterwards 
he accepted the chaplainship in the 
brigade of General Knox, which was 


then stationed, with the main army, at 


White Plains. From this field of 
labor, he was suddenly called home 
on account of the prostration of his 
wife by a stroke of lightning, which 
nearly deprived her of life. Here he 
remained almost in idleness by reason 
of the tumult and confusion incident 
to a time of war, especially in a local- 


ity surrounded by hostile troops. 
Not only almost useless to his con- 
gregation, but a burthen to them, it 
does not seem unreasonable that he 
should have accepted a call from the 
Church of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Thither he went in October 1779, but 
here the horrors of war pursued him. 
The same army that drove him from 
Newark, despoiled him of his library, 
of his household furniture, and of 
nearly everything that he possessed, 
sending him forth from his newly ac- 
quired home in search of another. 
Traveling northward, preaching here 
and there, without any permanent 
settlement, he found himself once 


-more in Newark, in the month of 


April 1781, and reinstated in his pas- 
toral rights and privileges without 
reinstalment. 

During the war, Newark suffered 
very much in all its interests, but on 
the retirn of peace and quiet, Dr. 
Macwhorter says, “it soon recovered 
from its damages, increased fast in its. 
population and quickly began to 
flourish, especially in manufactories.” 
So scanty had been his own income 
that he was obliged to eke it out by 
teaching a small school. In March 
1786, however, his salary was raised 
to £300 a year, and he was requested 
to give up his school, or to employ an 
assistant. A year or two prior to the 
war, the congregation had entered 
earnestly upon the project of erecting 
a new house of worship in place of 
the second house which had for many 
years been too small for their accom- 
modation. In 1774 thesum of £2000 
had been subscribed for this purpose; 
a site had been selected, materials 
brought together and trenches for the 
foundations dug. The war, however, 





put an endtothe work. But with the 
return of prosperity, came the desire 
to resume the work commenced so 
many years before, and to the indom- 
itable zeal and perseverance of Dr. 
Macwhorter was the town indebted 
for the erection of this large and 
beautiful edifice. In speaking of the 
active part which he took in this en- 
terprise, the Rev. Dr. Griffin, his suc- 
cessor, says: “So zealous was he to 
serve and animate the congregation, 


DR. GRIFFIN. 


that during the following winter he 
was daily in the forests selecting tim- 
ber which had been given him, and 


encouraging the workmen.” The 
house was first regularly opened for 
public worship on January 1st, 1791. 
It cost about £9000 York currency. 
Dr. Macwhorter took a warm and 
active interest in educational matters. 
The edifice of the College of New 
Jersey, of which he was a trustee, 
having been partially destroyed by 
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fire, he undertook a mission to New 
England in 1802, to solicit the means 
wherewith to rebuild it, and suc. 
ceeded in obtaining more than £7000 
for this purpose. He was one of the 
enterprising citizens of Newark who, 
in the beginning of the year 1792, 
associated for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the institution now known as 
the Newark Academy. His name 
appears first in the list of its original 
trustees, and after its incorporation 
in 1795, became its first president, 
serving in that capacity till 1807, the 
year of his decease, an event which 
created a profound sensation in the 
community of which he had been 
so long an honored member. His 
remains were interred in the bury- 
ing ground belonging to the church 
whose pastor he had been for forty- 
eight years. 

This old church whose history had 
been for so many years intimately 
connected with the history of Newark, 
and, in fact, to which Newark was in- 
debted for its birth and early growth, 
was now becoming simply one of 
Newark’s__ religious _ institutions. 
Three other denominations of Chris- 
tians had already secured a permanent 
foothold. The town was becoming 
more compactly built. A map of it 
had been published, showing its stone 
quarries, its streets, its roads to neigh- 
boring towns, its dock, its bridge and 
its public building. As if. published 
by some land speculators, it an- 
nounced in one corner of it that “ New- 
ark is one of the most pleasant and 
flourishing towns in the United States. 
It is on the main road between New 
York and Philadelphia, nine miles 
from the former, and eighty-seven 
from the latter, Its stone quarries 
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are visited by travellers from curiosi- 
ty. It is noted for its cider, the mak- 
ing of carriages of all sorts, coach 
lace, men’s and women’s shoes. In 
the manufacture of this last article, 
one-third of the inhabitants are con- 
stantly employed.” This puffer of 
town lots might, also, have truthfully 
enlarged upon Newark’s extensive 
manufacturing of hats, boots, and 
shoes, leather, soap, nails, screws, 
sieel springs, woolen goods and many 
other articles for which people from 
all sections of the country visited it. 
Lie might also have spoken of its 
“ Banking and Insurance Company ” 
with its capital of $400,000, of its ex- 
cellent schools, of its newspapers, its 
courts, its lawyers, its physicians, and 
of much else that indicated its rapid 
approach to what it now really is— 


the largest and most active City in 
New Jersey. 

Such was the condition and the 
prospects of Newark when the good 
old Dr. Macwhorter was carried to his 


grave. While at this time, it had, as 
a town, completely severed its con- 
nection with the old church we feel 
that this chapter would scarcely. be 
complete without a brief mention of 
the remaining pastors upon whom 
successively fell the mantle of the 
Venerable Abraham Pierson to whom 
justly belongs the title of FATHER OF 
THE City oF NEWARK, 

Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, who was 
the immediate successor of Dr. Mac- 
whorter, had been installed as his col- 
league pastor on the 2oth of October, 
1801, more than six years prior to Dr. 
Macwhorter’s death. He was a grad- 
uate of Yale College, and had been 
licensed to preach since October 31, 
1792, In May 1809, after a ministry 
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of about eight years, two of which he 
was the sole pastor, he removed to 
Andover, Mass. to assume the duties 
of Professor in the Theological Sem- 
inaryinthat place. Here heremained 
two years, preaching, at the same 
time, on the Sabbath to a Church in 
Boston. These duties becoming too 
much for him, he resigned the Profes- : 
sorship, and devoted all his time to 
the Church until the summer of 1815, 
when he was called to the pastorship 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, a. position which he held 
about six years. In October 1821, he 
became President of Williams College. 
Fifteen years of faithful and succes- 
ful service in this office had brought 
him, as he, doubtless, believed very 
near to the close of his earthly labors. 
With a desire, as may be supposed, to 
end his days among those whom he 
most tenderly loved, he came back 
once more to Newark, and while 
there an inmate of his eldest daugh- 
ter’s family, he died November 8, 1837. 

The Rev. James Richards became 
the next pastor of the old church, 
being at the time of his call, pastor of 
the church in Morristown. He was 
installed June 7, 1809. It was in the 
spring of this year that the first steps 
were taken in the matter of dividing 
the congregation, a measure which 
the great increase of the town’s pop- 
ulation demanded. A meeting of the 
congregation was called for this pur- 
pose, and a committee appointed to 
draw up a plan, which having been 
reported at a subsequent meeting: “It 
was resolved that, from this congre- 
gation, a separate and distinct congre- 
gation should be set off, and measures 
taken to invest it with all the powers 
and privileges of a body politic,” In 
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order to accomplish this most advan- 
tageously to all concerned, it was fur- 
ther resolved to convey to the new 
congregation, on the completion of 
their meeting house, and the settle- 
ment of a pastor, two-sevenths of the 
real estate belonging to the church, 
with the reserve only of their own 
“house of worship and the land occu- 
pied by it... The question which arose 


as to whether the second church 
should be located in the north or the 
south end of the town, was settled by 
making the offer to that part of the 
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town which should first complete a 
meeting house of the dimensions 
called for in the offer, the people of 
the south end having the first oppor- 
tunity, with certain provisos. Al- 
though the people of the south end 
fulfilled the conditions on which 
they were entitled to the first claim, 
circumstances arose which caused 
them to suspend the work, and, con- 
sequently, the people at the north end 
gained the prize, which was subse- 
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quently so modified, in view of the 
early erection of a third meeting 
house, as to give them one-third of 
the whole income instead of two-sev- 
enths of the whole realestate. After- 
wards, in November, 1825, authority 
having been obtained from the legis- 
lature, the First Church deeded a 
portion of the parsonage lands to the 
Second Church, and another portion 
to the Third Church. In all these 
transactions, Dr. Richards took a deep 
interest, endeavoring by every means 
in his power to promote harmony be- 
tween the congregations. His rare 
executive ability, his great discretion 
and his attainments in theological 
knowledge, could not fail to make 
him known far and wide; and it was 
no surprise to the congregation, that 
the struggling Theological Seminary 
in Auburn, N. Y., should covet his 
services. After appealing to him 
twice to accept the Professorship of 
Theology in that institution, he con- 
cluded to do so, and was inaugurated 
to that office October 29th, 1823 hav- 
ing been pastor in Newark a little 
more than fourteen years, Great suc- 
cess attended him in his new field of 
labor, and in it he remained until near 
the clos¢ of his life. Universally be- 
loved and full of honors, he died Aug- 
ust 2, 1843, in his 76th, year. 

The Rev. William T. Hamilton be- 
came the successor of Dr. Richards, 
and was installed pastor of the 
Church on the 27th day of July, 1824. 
It was not, however, without a violent 
struggle that this was brought about. 
While acceptable to a large majority 
of the Congregation, there were many 
opposed to the settlement of Mr. 
Hamilton, and these, seceding from 
the First Church, built a new house 
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of worship, and constituted what is 
now known asthe Third Presbyterian 
Church. On the completion of. this 
new building, the old church made an 
apportionment to the new church 
equal to that made to the Second 
Church. 

After a ministry of ten years, Dr. 
amilton’s failing health compelled 
him to resign his charge, and remove 
‘o the South, where he had already 
oassed two winters with great benefit. 
ilis pastoral-work in Newark ceased 
October 22, 1834. 

The Rev. Ansel D. Eddy was the 
successor of Dr. Hamilton. He re- 
ceived the unanimous call of the 
church, and was installed August 11, 
(835. His connection with the First 
Presbyterian Church continued until 
. February 22nd, 1848. On the 1st of 
June following he was installed pastor 
of the Park Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, which had been organized on 
the end day of April preceding. To 
this congregation he ministered dur- 
ing the following seven years. 

His successor in the First Presby- 
terian Church was the Rev. Jonathan 
F. Stearns D. D., a native of Bed- 
ford, Mass., where he was born Sept. 
4th, 1808. After pursuing his pre- 
liminary studies at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, he entered Harvard Col- 
lege, and was graduated from this 
institution with high honor. 
his classmates and, indeed, his room- 
mate was Charles Sumner, subse- 
quently the distinguished senator 
and always the devoted friend of Dr. 
Stearns. Very soon after finishing 
his college course he began his theo- 
logical studies, which were. pursued 


’ Afterwards President of Amherst College. 


One of ' 
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partly in Andover Seminary, and 
partly under the direction of his 
father and his elder brother William.’ 
In October 1834, he was licensed to 
preach and on the 16th of September 
following was installed pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New- 
buryport, where he remained for ten 
years, and where he earned an envi- 
able reputation, not only asa preacher, 
but as a lyceum lecturer. His fame 
had already reached Newark, when 
the pulpit of the old First Presbyte- 
rian Church became vacant by the 
retirement of Rev. Dr. Eddy. An 
unanimous call was extended to him’ 
without having ever been heard, or 
seen, in a pulpit by any member of 
the church or congregation. He was 
installed as pastor in December, 1849, 
and continued in the active work of 
the pastorate during a period of 
thirty-four years, when the infirmities 
of age compelled him to resign his 
position. He was not, however, re- 
lieved from his arduous duties with- 
out a grateful recognition of his ser- 
vices, the congregation to which he 
had become so greatly endeared mak- 
ing him Pastor Emeritus.’ In this 
relation he continued to the day of 
his death, a period of more than 
seven years, this making the full term 
of his service over forty-one years. 
He died Nov. 11th, 1889. 

While faithfully discharging all his 
duties as a pastor, Dr. Stearns found 
time to engage in work more or less 
connected with that of the ministry. 
Within a year after his settlement in 
Newark, in 1850, he was made a Di- 
rector in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, in which capacity 


® And voted him an annual honorarium of $2,500. 
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he served thirty-eight years. In the 
same year the title of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred upon him by 
the College of New Jersey, and in 
1864 he was elected a trustee of that 
institution, The establishment of a 
German Theological Seminary in 
Bloomfield, N. J., was largely due to 
his active labors in connection with 
those of Rev. Dr. Poor, of the High 
Street Presbyterian Church of New- 
ark. Of the Board of Directors of 
this institution, he was for many 
years President. The part which he 
took in bringing about a reunion of 
the Old and New Schools of the Pres- 
byterian Church, attracted to him 
great attention, and it was, doubtless, 
in recognition of his great services 
on this occasion that he was elected 


Moderator of the General Assembly 
which met in . Harrisburg, Pa., in 


1868. In the early days of the Re- 
bellion, he was among the foremost 
to unfurl the flag of the Republic, 
and when it was first thrown to the 
breeze from the spire of the church 
in which he ministered, he stood be- 
neath it, and to the crowd assembled 
to witness the sight he said: “If ever 
there was a sacred cause on earth, we 
believe this one is. It is just the 
cause for which the New Testament 
explicitly commands the unsheathing 
of the sword in God’s name. It is 
said we cannot carryit through. We 
reply, we did not take that question 
into the account when we entered on 
this struggle. It was a plain duty to 
undertake it; it was a cause of life or 
death to the nation, and we must 
struggle until the power to do so no 
longer remains.” The principal lit- 
erary achievement of his life was his 
series of “ Historical Discourses relat- 
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ing to the First Presbyterian Church 
in Newark,” a work of great research, 
to which we are largely indebted for 
our knowledge of the early pastors of 
this venerable church. 

On the 7th of February, 1883, Dr. 
Stearns was retired from his pastor- 
ate, and on the 2ist of the same 
month, his successor, Rev. Dr. David 
R. Frazer was installed pastor of the 
old church, on which occasion Dr. 
Stearns gave the charge to the 
people. 

To his pastoral work in Newark, 
Dr. Frazer brought not only the high- 
est intellectual culture, but an expe- 
rience of nineteen years as a preacher 
of the gospel, as well as a business 
education received in his native city 
of Baltimore, during the interval be- 
tween his graduation from the High 
School of that city and his matricula- 
tion at the College of New Jersey. 
From this institution he was grad- 
uated in 1861, and from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City 
in 1864. On the 8th of March of the 
following year he was ordained by 
the Presbytery of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in the ensuing April be- 
came pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Clifton, Staten Island. 
From this place he was called in 1867 
to a wider field, the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Hudson, N. Y., where 
he labored for five years, when the 
First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, 
whose existence is almost coeval with 
that of the city, called him, and re- 
tained him as its pastor for eight 
years. Brooklyn then sent for him, 
but the Classon Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of that city, after three years, 
yielded to the demands of Newark, 
N. J., and the Old Church, with a 
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history of more than two centuries, 
received him in 1883, and here hestill 
remains. 

Dr. Frazer is the Vice-President of 
the German Theological Seminary in 
Bloomfield, N. J.,a Director in Union 
Theological Seminary of New York, 
a Trustee of the College of New Jer- 
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sey, in Princeton, and the Recording 
Secretary of the Board of Church 
Erection of the Presbyterian Church, 
Of untiring energy always ready to 
go wherever duty calls, and always 
willing to stay as long as duty re- 
quires his services, he is pre-emi- 
nently a busy man. 


FREDERICK W. RICORD. 


NEWARK IN 1832, 


Nore. The February (1893) number of the National Magazine having been exhausted by special orders, the 
above Historical Article on Newark is reprinted from that issue at the request of many who are interested. 
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ITS EARLY DAYS. 


Nee ten years had elapsed 

after the first settlement of New- 
ark, before any regular Courts of Jus- 
tice had been established in the colony 
of New Jersey. The province was yet 
in its infancy, and its first. legislature 
which convened May 26, 1668, com- 
posed of ten members representing 
its six towns or settlements, with the 
Governor and Council, saw no neces- 
sity for any Courts of Justice. For 


seven years thereafter there was not 
even a session of the General Assem- 
bly, but at that session, which took 
place in 1675, County Courts were 


erected, as well as a “Court of As- 
size” which was the Supreme Court 
of the province, and which, in 1682, 
under the government of the Twenty- 
four Proprietors, was called the 
“Court of Common Right.” In the 
same year was erected a “Court of 
small Causes” whence sprang our 
Justice’s Courts of the present day. 
In the same year, too, High Sheriffs 
were first appointed and Grand Juries 
first provided for. Wedo not know 
precisely how all this machinery was 
moved, for the enactments of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of that day are very 
imperfect, but we do know that the 
common law of England was trans- 
planted here with the early settlers 
themselves, and whatever was defi- 
cient in their primitive enactments 
was supplied by this common law. 
What precisely were the formalities 
of the courts, where they were held, 
or under what circumstances, are un- 
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known to us; but that every thing 
about them was characterized by the 
greatest simplicity, and with utter 
want of ceremony, may be gathered 
from the fact that Governor Thomas 
Olive, who, while he held the office of 
Judge in west Jersey, often discharged - 
his duties to good effect in the seat of 
judgment on the stumps in his 
meadows. 

The practice of the law had not 
reached the dignity of a profession, 
even under the government of the 
Proprietors. Sundry acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly during that period, as 
well as during the time of Carteret, 
give the impression that legal learn- 
ing was, at most, exclusively confined 
to the magistrates, the sheriffs, sub- 
sheriffs, clerks of the courts and mes- 
sengers, and it would seem that the 
services of these gentlemen were re- 
garded as a superfluity and even an 
impertinence, notwithstanding the 
fact that there were no other persons 
capable of performing the duties of 
attorneys and counselors. In the 
“Fundamental Constitutions ” grant- 
ed by the Twenty-four Proprietors in 
1683, it is expressly declared that 
“Tn all courts, persons of all persua- 
sions may freely appear in the’ own 
way, and according to their own man- 
ner, and there personally plead their 
own causes themselves, or, if unable, 
by their friends; no person being al- 
lowed to take money for pleading or 
advice in such cases.” There being, 
however, no penalty attached to a 
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violation of this provision of the Con- 
stitution, sheriffs, sub-sheriffs and 
other officers of the courts, continued 
to turn their legal knowledge to a 
profitable account, until the General 
Assembly, finally, put a stop to the 
exercise of their legal talents under 
the penalty of twenty pounds. 

It is a remarkable fact that while 
so many laws were enacted for the 
purpose of keeping attorneys out of 
the courts, there should have been 
none passed to license and admit 
them. They were certainly needed, 
and probably demanded by the peo- 
ple, for, in 1698, the Twenty-four 
Proprietors instructed Governor 
Basse upon this subject in the follow- 
ing words: “That you consent to 
pass a law or act of the Assembly that 
no attorney or other person be suf- 


fered to practice or plead for fee or 
hire in any court of Judicature, in 
any suit or cause or process in law 
whatsoever but such as are admitted to 


practice by licence by the governor of 
the province for the time being.” 
Whatever may have been the con- 
dition upon which persons were 
licensed to practice by the governor, 
there is no evidence that, prior to 
1733, any specified term of study was 
required as a qualification for admis- 
sion to the bar. It is a matter of his- 
tory, however, that in that year it 
was provided by an act of the Assem- 
bly that no person should be permit- 
ted to practice as an attorney at law, 
but such as had served an apprentice- 
ship of at least seven years with some 
able attorney licensed to practice, or 
had pursued the study of law for at 
least four years after coming of full 
age. That such an act was passed in 
1733, and was in force for more than 
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a year, is true, but it was repealed and 
disallowed by the king for various 
reasons, one of which was that it was 
“full of the greatest hardships and 
injustice on the profession of the 
law.” The fact is that whatever was 
done then, and since then, to elevate 
the profession of the law, was not ac- 
complished by acts of the Legislature 
but by the rules of the supreme 
court. 

In time the profession was purged 
of “ persons of mean parts and slend- 
er attainments,” but the lawyers, not 
only of New Jersey but of all the 
American colonies, were hated and 
subjected to the greatest wrongs un- 
til the days of the Revolution. It is 
difficult to account for all this. In 
the early days of the courts any body 
could play the lawyer, as has been 
above said, and, doubtless, the role 
was assumed chiefly by unprincipled 
men, who hesitated not to stir up and 
promote quarrels and law-suits for 
the gains to be derived therefrom. 
The enmity against the profession 
was so great that, even as late as 1769 
riots were the result. In that year 
crowds assembled before the court 
house in Monmouth County and tried 
to prevent the entrance of the law- 
yers. They were at first repulsed, 
but subsequently, they entered the 
building by force, and driving the 
attorneys from the bar, put an end to 
the proceedings of the court. In the 
following year similar disturbances 
took place in Essex County, but the 
rioters here only succeeded in burn- 
ing up the stable and out-houses of 
David Ogden, a prominent lawyer of 
Newark, in that county. 

This bitter feeling against the legal 
profession just prior to the Revolu- 
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ton was, doubtless, promoted by the 
leaders of the royalists, who sought 
to be revenged upon the attorneys for 
their patriotic resistance of the Stamp 
Act, and it was, in fact, mainly due to 
this resistance that the odious act was 
finally repealed by the British parlia- 
ment. During the latter days of the 
province and upon its erection into a 
State, the public sentiment towards 
the profession had greatly changed, 
and lawyers were ranked among the 
most esteemed and valuable members 
of a community. Under the State 
Constitution adopted in 1776, the 
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governor was ¢x-oficio, Chancellor, 
and necessarily, that high office could 
be held by a lawyer only. The early 
history of Newark numbers among 
its most prominent and influential 
men members of the legal profession. 
The Boudinot’s, the Frelinghuysens, 
the Penningtons, the Van Arsdales, 
the Whiteheads, the Coes, are among 
the old names in that profession that . 
have come down, and are still appear- 
ing in its later history, while, in the 
mean time, other names equally great 
have therein also taken an enviable 
place. 


JOSEPH P. BRADLEY. 


OSEPH P. BRADLEY, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 

the United States, was born at Berne, 
Albany County, N. Y., March 14, 
1813. He was the eldest of eleven 
children, and the sixth in descent 
from Francis Bradley who emigrated 
from England prior to 1650, resided 
in Branford, Conn., in 1657, and final- 
ly, in 1660, settled in Fairfield Conn., 
where he married Ruth, daughter of 
John Barlow. The father of the sub- 
ject of this sketch was _ Philo 
Bradley, and his mother was Mary 
Gardner a native of Newport, 
Rhode Island. All his ancestors 
in this country were farmers, and 
Mr. Bradley himself, was reared upon 
a farm in his native place until the 
age of nineteen, having only such ad- 
vantages for education as were afford- 
ed by the district school, It is true 
that his father was a man of consider- 


able culture, and possessed of a 
small library consisting mainly of 
historical and scientific books, while 
his mother was a woman of superior 
intelligence, and noted for fondness 
of mathematics. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not strange that 
young Bradley should have made 
progress in learning for which he was 
not indebted to the district school. 
In fact, at the age of sixteen he was 
deemed well qualified to teach all the 
ordinary English branches, and for 
three years, while occupied during 
the day in laboring upon his father’s 
farm, he spent his evenings in teach- 
ing school, It was now that he be- 
gan to sigh for greater and more 
favorable opportunities for advance- 
ment, and, without any definite plan 
for the future, was seeking some way 
by which he might better a condition 
that seemed to be ill suited to his 
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wants. A clerkship in a grocery in 
New York was offered to him. Like 
the drowning man he sprang for the 
straw which was to save and land 
him upon a path which would lead 
him somewhere, and possibly, to the 
very spot that would satisfy all his 
yearnings. Fortunately, the straw 
was snatched from his grasp. The only 
steam boat that could carry him, that 
winter, to New York through the 
rapidly freezing Hudson, could not 
reach the dock in Catskill where he 
stood, bundle in hand, ready to jump 
on board. At the little inn to which 
he now found his way, he was met 
by the village parson to whom he 
told his tale of woe. The conversa- 


tion of the youth soon convinced the 
good parson that the Hudson had put 
on its first coat of ice ata lucky mo- 


ment. “-You can never make a groc- 
ers clerk,” said he. What you need 
is enough Latin and Greek to send 
you to college, and I’m the man to 
give it to you; come with me.” And 
the future justice of the Supreme 
Court, went home with the good par- 
son, who taught him Latin and 
Greek, and advised him to become a 
minister of the gospel, and would not 
be satisfied until the doors of Rut- 
gers College had been opened to re- 
ceive him as a student. To enter the 
Freshmen’s class was mere child's 
play for young Bradley. At the end 
of his first year, he skipped over the 
Sophomore class into the Junior, and 
thus completed in three years his 
College course. This was the result 
of that quickness and thoroughness 
with which he always mastered every 
thing. Indeed, so far had he ad- 
vanced in study beyond his class 
that, on being offered the position of 
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classical teacher in the Academy at 
Millstone at the commencement of 
the last term of his College course, he 
was granted a diploma without re- 
quiring of him the study of that term. 
It becoming evident to him, as well 
as to his friends, that the law, rather 
than the ministry, was his proper 
field, he was dissuaded from his origi- 
nal purpose, and entered, as a stu- 
dent, the office of Archer Gifford 
Esq., a prominent lawyer in Newark, 
N J., as well as Collector of the Port 
of that city. At the end of three 
years he was admitted to the bar. 

In May, 1840, Mr. Bradley began 
the practice of his profession in part- 
nership with John P. Jackson Esq., 
who was then Secretary and Attor- 
ney of the New Jersey Railroad 
Company. In this connection he 
continued nearly five years, marrying, 
in 1844, Mary, youngest daughter of 
Chief Justice Hornblower. At this 
time, as may be conjectured, he had 
acquired a paying practice and was 
rising rapidly in his profession. His 
services began to be sought on every 
hand, especially in cases requiring 
careful study and preparation. No 
lawyer’s docket ever displayed a 
greater round of practice, including 
almost every branch of the law, involv- 
ing land titles, riparian rights, pat- 
ents for inventions, corporate powers, 
railroad liabilities, and equity and 
criminal jurisprudence. His breth- 
ren of the bar were but too glad to 
have him as an associate in difficult 
cases where a profound knowledge of 
the law and skill in its application 
were required. In 1849 he became 
connected professionally with the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal and 
Camden and Amboy Railroad Com- 
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panies, then, and for many years, 
the leading corporations of the State. 

While, in politics, Mr. Bradley was 
a Whig, and, after the dissolution of 
that party, a Republican, he took very 
little part in public affairs until the 
Southern States began to secede from 
the Union. From that time he was 
pronounced in his views, firmly be- 
lieving in the treason of secession and 
in the right, as well as the duty, of 
the federal government to preserve 
its own authority, and the integrity 
of the United States as an undivided 
country. In opposition to his wishes, 
and without the least expectation of 
success, he was induced to run for 
Congress in 1862, ata time when the 
district in which he lived was strong- 
ly Democratic, and the Republican 
cause depressed by a series of military 
disasters. He was, of course, defeated, 
This was the only occasion on which 


he was a candidate for political pre- 


ferment, except in 1868, when his 
name was placed upon the Republi- 
can Electoral ticket. 

In February 1870, President Grant 
nominated Mr. Bradley for the office 
of Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and in 
this exalted station he remained until 
the day of his death, January 22, 1892. 
On entering upon his judicial duties, 
he expressed a determination to do 
exact justice to all, without discrimi- 
nation of persons or parties, and it is 
believed that during this long period 
of twenty-two years his conduct as a 
Judge gave universal satisfaction. In 
the decisions of that high tribunal he 
always took a prominent part, and 
many of its most important opinions 
were written by him. 

The limits of this sketch will not 
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admit of even a list of the many im- 
portant questions which Justice Brad- | 
ley, in his official capacity, was called 
upon to decide. For none of his de- 
cisions did he receive adverse critic- 
ism, as has been already intimated, 
except, perhaps, from those with 
whose interest or political piejudices 
they collided. In opposition to his 
wishes, he was appointed a member 
of the Electoral Commission which 
determined the presidential election 
in February, 1877. Under the law 
creating this Commission it consisted 
of fifteen persons, seven Democrats 
and seven Republicans. Of these 
fourteen, four were Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court, two from each 
political party with power to make the 
whole number of commissioners fif- 
teen, by the choice of another Associ- 
ate Justice. The choice was Justice 
Bradley, a Republican, and the Com- 
mission was thus made nominally Re- 
publican. It was for him a trying 
position, for he was regarded as an 
umpire, and his decision essential to 
the winning side, and certain to be 
displeasing to the side which lost. 
The main question to be decided was 
whether Congress has constitutional 
power to re-canvass the state election 
of the presidential electors. Justice 
Bradley held that it has not such 
power, and that the possession of 
such power would be dangerous to 
the. liberties of the country. This 
settled the matter. Mr. Hayes became 
president of the United States. Jus- 
tice Bradley met with the most un- 
deserved opprobrium from the losing 
side, although it is known that his 
views were approved by some emi- 
nent jurists of the Democratic party. 

Profound as was Justice Bradley’s 
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knowledge of the law, vast as was the 
amount of labor which he performed 
as a practitioner at the bar, and as a 
judge upon the bench, it is difficult to 
comprehend how he could have found 
the time and the proper condition of 
mind to obtain the thorough acquaint- 
ance which he possessed with the 
literature of every land, with history, 
ancient and modern, with every de- 
partment of science, with the langua- 
ges of Europe as well as of the Ori- 
ent; a connoisseur in works of art, 
a proficient in mechanics, a’ prodigy 
in mathematics, a Biblicist, a theolo- 
gian and a poet. Aside from his judi- 
cial opinions and lectures upon law 
before Rutgers College and other in- 
stitutions, his writings consist chiefly 
of contributions to newspapers, maga- 
zines and encyclopaedias, addresses 


before literary and scientific societies, 
memoirs sufficient in number to form 


several volumes. He could not be 
called a popular orator, He was too 
truthful and honest to affect anything 
that he did not feel, or to resort to 
any artifice whereby to gain applause. 
All his utterances in the forum were 
clear, consecutive and dignified. He 
was always earnest, and when the oc- 
casion demanded, he was vehement 
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and sometimes impassioned. When- 
ever he spoke his hearers seldom failed 
to comment upon the clearness and 
thoroughness with which he presented 
the matter in hand. 

Justice Bradley remained upon the 
bench in the performance of his judi- 
cial duties until the close of his life. 
A statute of the United States pro- 
vided that Justices of the Supreme 
Court who had reached the age of 
seventy years, and had been ten 
years upon the bench, might retire, 
enjoying for life their salary. Under 
this statute Justice Bradley, after a 
service of thirteen years, might, in 
1883, have entered upon a life of ease, 
free from every care. This was not, 
however, in accordance with his tastes 
or habits. Duties which involved 
labor were essential to happiness, and 
the idea of being a pensioner was 
hateful to him. He therefore con- 
tinued actively employed upon the 
bench until he had completed his 
three score years. and nineteen, and 
then died—a man who, for attain- 
ments and achievements, with varied 
mental endowments of the highest 
order, was one of the most remark- 
able of the eminent men of his own, 
or any other country. 


THEODORE RUNYON. 


HEODORE RUNYON the fifth 
Chancellor of New Jersey, under 

the Constitution of 1844, was born in 
Somerville, N. J. October 25th, 1822. 
He was of French extraction, being a 
descendant of Vincent Rognion, a 
Huguenot who, at an early period in 
the history of New Jersey, settled 


with many French refugees in Mid- 
dlesex County. From his birth he 
has been almost continuously a resi- 
dent of his native State. A few years 
of his early boyhood were passed in 
the city of New York where his in- 
itial steps were taken in the way of 
learning. These steps however, were 
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scarcely worth counting when he 
found himself once more upon his na- 
tive soil in the hands of tutors, zeal- 
ously preparing him for the work of 
life. In Plainfield, then a part of the 
county in which he has ever since re- 
sided, his higher studies were begun, 
and continued until he finally en- 
tered Yale College whence he was 
graduated in 1842. To Newark in 
the same county he now repaired to 
fit himself for the profession which he 
had so wisely chosen. In 1846 he 
was admitted to the bar, and entered 
at once upon the work to which he in- 
tended to devote his life. The earn- 
estness with which he labored won 
for him in 1853 the office of City At- 
torney ; and three years afterwards, 
that of City Counsel. In 1856 he 
was appointed by Governor Price 
one of the Commissioners to revise 
and codify the Militia laws of the 
state; and in the following year was 
appointed brigadier-general of the 
Newark Brigade, thence rising sub- 
sequently to the position of Major- 
General of the National Guards. 

In 1860 he was chosen one of the 
Presidential Electors of the State, 
and in the Electoral College cast 
his vote for Stephen A. Douglass one 
of the four candidates for the office 
of President. 

When, in 1861, New Jersey was 
called upon to furnish her quota of 
the 75,000 men first summoned to the 
field to maintain the integrity of the 
Union, General Runyon promptly 
offered his services. They were ac- 
cepted, and on the 27th of April he 
was placed in command of the first 
full brigade that was sent from New 
Jersey to the seat of war. With such 
promptness and energy did he prose- 
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cute the work assigned to him, that 
within ten days he arrived, with his 
troops, at Washington, where great 
alarm. had been produced by a threat- 
ened invasion of the enemy. His 
presence in the National Capitol re- 
stored quiet, while the fullest confi- 
dence was reposed in him as its 
guardian and protector. So valuable, 
indeed were the services which he 
rendered, that President Lincoln 
thanked him in the presence of the 
Cabinet. The State Legislature also 
acknowledged his gallantry as a mili- 
tary leader, and it was on this oc- 
casion that the Governor, at the re- 
quest of the Legislature, conferred 
upon him the brevet rank of Major- 
General of the militia of the state in 
recognition of his meritorious service 
in the field. 

The term for which his brigade had 
enlisted having expired, General 
Runyon returned home and resumed 
the practice of his profession. Proud 
of his achievements, and anxious to 
do him honor, his fellow citizens, at 
the charter election held in the au- 
tumn following his return, chose him 
Mayor of Newark, and this office he 
held during the year 1864 and 1865. In 
the Summer of the latter year he re- 
ceived the nomination for Governor 
from the Democratic party, which, 
unfortunately, was at that time com- 
paratively small in New Jersey. In 
April 1873, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Commission to prepare 
amendments to the Constitution of 
the State, and soon thereafter his 
nomination by Governor Parker for 
the office of Chancellor was con- 
firmed by the Senate. The business 
of the court over which he was thus 
called upon to preside had never 
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been very extensive: in fact, the 
Court itself had never been popular 
in New Jersey. So great, indeed, was 
the indifference of the State Senate 
to it, that at the expiration of Chan- 
cellor Williamson’s term of office in 
1859, this body refused to confirm 
the nominations for the office of 
Chancellor made by Governor Olden, 
and the office remained vacant for 
more than a year. On the re-open- 
ing of the Court in 1861, its business 
became at once very pressing. Chan- 
cellor Green, who then filled the 
office, conducted its affairs without 
assistance for about five years, when 
his failing health compelled him to 
resign. He was succeeded by Chan- 
cellor Zabriskie, who in 1871, found 
it necessary to ask for the appoint- 
ment of a Vice-Chancellor, which he 
obtained in the person of Amzi Dodd 
Esq., an eminent Lawyer of Newark 
N. J. Within two years after Chancel- 
lor Runyon entered upon the duties 
of his office, the business of the Court 
had become so onerous, as to com- 
pel the appointment of an additional 
Vice-Chancellor, Abraham V. Van 
Fleet Esq, a lawyer of high standing 
in his native county of Hunterdon 
N. J. When Vice-Chancellor Dodd 
resigned in 1881, the business of the 
Court would not allow his position to 
remain vacant, and he was succeeded 
by John T. Bird, Esq., also a native 
of Hunterdon Co. N. J. and a lawyer 
of great ability. 

For fourteen years Chancellor 
Runyon held his exalted office, and 
during all that time devoted himself 
to its duties with unwearied assiduity. 
An evidence of growing popularity of 
the Court under his administration, as 
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well as of his great industry, is fur- 
nished by the fact that of the forty- 
two volumes of Equity reports of 
New Jersey published since its organ- 
ization asa State, nineteen were is- 
sued during his incumbency. During 
the same time were published four- 
teen volumes of the Law reports of 
New Jersey containing all the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the 
State, consisting of nine judges. Of 
these opinions, eight were delivered 
by Chancellor Runyon, as presiding 
Judge of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals. 

On retiring from the Chancellor- 
ship he resumed the practice of his 
profession, and was actively engaged 
therein when in March, 1893 he was 
appointed by President Cleveland, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the German Empire. 
For this new field of labor he depart- 
ed on the 6th of May following. 

Chancellor Runyon is a man of 
great natural ability, learned not 
only in the law, but well versed in 
polite literature, the master of sever- 
al of the modern languages, an ac- 
complished orator and a brilliant 
writer. His scholarly attainments 
won for him the degree of LL. D. 
from Wesleyan University in 1867; 
from Rutgers College in 1875 and 
from Yale University in 1882. In 
1864 he married Miss Clementine 
Bruen, daughter of William D. Bru- 
en, Esq., of Newark, N. J., formerly 
of New York City. Their children 
are Mary Clementine, wife of Harry 
C. Haskins, banker of New York, 
Frederick T., Julia B., Leonard C. 
and Helen L. Runyon. 




















MONG the followers of the Rev. 
Abraham Pierson, the founder 
of the town of Newark, N. J., in 1666, 
was Daniel Dod, a young man who 
had not yet attained his majority. The 
father of this youth, also named Dan- 
iel Dod, was an English Puritan, 
who emigrated to America about the 
year 1646. The younger Daniel, who 
was, as has been said, among New- 
ark’s earliest settlers, achieved dis- 
tinction as a mathematician. He was 
a surveyor by profession, and held in 
such repute for his intelligence and 
honesty that in 1692 he was made a 
member of the Colonial General As- 
sembly. His lineal descendant, was 
Joseph Smith Dodd, who was gradu- 
ated from the college of New Jersey 
in 1813, studied medicine, began the 
practice of his profession in his native 
place, Bloomfield, N. J., and died 
September 5, 1847. 

Amzi Dodd, son of Dr. Joseph Smith 
Dodd, above mentioned, was born in 
Bloomfield, N. J. March 2, 1823. After 
a preparatory course of study in the 
Bloomfield Academy, he was admit- 
ted to the Sophomore class of the 
College of New Jersey in 1839. From 
this institution he was graduated in 
1841, winning the highest honors, and 
delivering the Latin Salutatory at the 
commencement in that year. Soon 
afterwards, he went to Virginia where 
he engaged in school teaching until 
1845, when he returned to his native 
State, and began the study of law in 
the city of Newark. In 1848, having 
been admitted to the bar, he became 
associated in practice with Hon. 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, after- 
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wards Secretary of State of the United 
States, and continued in this connec- 
tion until 1850. In the same year the 
office of clerk of the Common Council 
of the city of Newark was tendered 
to him, and this position he occupied 
until 1853, when the increase of his 
legal practice compelled him to re- 
sign it. 

In the early days of the Republican 
party Mr. Dodd became prominent as 
an advocate of “Free Soil,” and it 
was quite natural that his ability as 
an orator should recommend him as 
a suitable champion of that growing 
party. He was accordingly selected 
in 1856, as the Republican candidate 
for Congress in the district composed 
of Essex and Hudson Counties. It 
was, however, a forlorn hope that he 
was thus called upon to lead. The 
defeat which was inevitable, did not 
in the least diminish the ardor with 
which he had ever labored in the 
practice of his profession. Year by 
year, his reputation as a faithful at- 
torney anda judicious counselor con- 
stantly increased ; and when, in 1871, 
the business of the Court of Chancery 
became so pressing that Chancellor 
Zabriskie was obliged to ask for the 
appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. Dodd was selected for that posi- 
tion. - In the delicate and important 
work thus assigned to him he was en- 
gaged until 1875, when he resigned ; 
but to the same duties he was again 
called in 1881. At the close of this 
year Mr. Lewis C. Grover, president 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., resigned 
his office, and Mr. Dodd, who had 
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been the mathematician of the com- 
pany since 1863, and who was well 
acquainted with its vast and compli- 
cated business, was strongly urged to 
accept the vacant position. 
was induced to do, and from the of- 
fice of Vice-Chancellor now retired a 
second time. 

But Mr. Dodd’s great abilities as a 
lawyer, his nice discernment as an um- 
pire, his sagacity as a financier and 
man of business, have been demon- 
strated not only in the office men- 
tioned above, but in others of more or 
less importance to which he has been 
called at various times. In 1863 he 
represented the County of Essex in 
the State Legislature. In 1872, he 


was appointed one of the special jus- 
tices of the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals of the State of New Jersey, 


which office he held until 1882, when 
he resigned it. In 1875 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the New Jersey 
Board of Riparian Commissioners, 
and served in this capacity till 1889. 
The professional demands which he 
has been called upon to meet, have 
been rather upon his judgment as a 
man of great legal attainments and 
profound knowledge of business as 
conducted in all the pursuits of life, 
than upon his abilities as an advocate. 
The writer recalls, as will, perhaps, 
some of the older citizens of Newark, 
his maiden speech made many years 
ago in the First Presbyterian Church 
at a celebration of our national anni- 
versary. " His panegyric upon Wash- 
ington, hackneyed as was the theme, 
fell from his tongue deep into every 


This he. 
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heart, and for weeks and months the 
young orator’s name was upon every 
lip. That he might, as an orator, 
have achieved distinction equal to that 
of his most illustrious contemporaries 
cannot be doubted, had he chosen the 
career of an advocate rather than that 
of acounselor. Immersed, as he has 
always been, in the business of his 
profession, Mr. Dodd has found but 
little leisure to loiter in the field of 
letters. He has, however, occasional- 
ly greeted his old class-mates at 
Princeton in an anniversary oration, 
and in early life he always responded 
cheerfully to the calls made upon him 
as a lecturer before lyceums and in- 
stitutions of learning. 

Long, active and useful has been 
the career of Mr. Dodd, but quietly 
and unostentatiously has it been run. 
Though no man is more favorably 
known or more popular in his native 
State, it is, beyond question, a fact 
that he never resorted to any artifice, 
however harmless, to win reputation 
or popularity. As he began the work 
of life—an upright man, with no false 
pretences—so he has ever continued 
to conduct it. With a consciousness 
of his superior acquirements, and 
natural gifts, he could afford to de- 
spise position for mere position’s sake. 
These acquirements and these gifts 
he has been content to exercise, and 
to be satisfied with their product; and 
their product, as we have seen, has 
been sufficient to satisfy him who la- 
bors for a crown, brighter and more 
enduring than any that earth can 
give. 

















HE American ancestors of Anthony 

Q. Keasbey, were among the 
early settlers of Salem County, N. J., 
and were likewise among the influen- 
tial and distinguished men of South 
Jersey. His great-grandfather, Ed- 
ward Keasbey, was both before and 
after the Revolutionary war, an active 
and prominent participator in public 
affairs. From 1765 to 1769, he repre- 
sented in the General Assembly of 
New Jersey the Counties of Salem 
and Cumberland. In 1775 he was 
chosen a deputy for Salem to the 
Provincial Congress which assembled 
in Trenton; and attended also, the 
session of that Congress held in New 
Brunswick, at which a State Consti- 
tution was adopted. He was, more- 
over, elected to the Council of Safety, 
taking his seat as a. member of that 
body in May,1778. His son, Anthony 
Keasbey, was clerk of Salem County 
for many years, and from 1798 to 1801 
represented that County in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State. The 
next in descent was Edward Q. 
Keasbey, the father of the subject of 
this sketch, who was born in 1793- 
He was a physician, eminent in his 
profession, and possessed of such 
varied knowledge that he was an 
authority in every matter which in- 
volved learning and experience. 
Versed in the law as well as in medi- 
cine, he was deemed worthy of a seat 
upon the bench, and was, accordingly, 
appointed in 1840 a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of the 
County of Salem. In politics he was 
an ardent whig, and, as one of the 
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Presidential Electors of 1844, gave 
his vote for Henry Clay. 

It is also worthy of mention here 
that the great-grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this sketch upon his mother’s 
side, was Lieutenant Colonel Caleb 
Parry, who died gloriously in the 
Battle of Long Island, August 27, 
1776, He fell while cheering on his 
men under a sudden volley from the 
enemy. Ina notice of him given in 
“Memoirs of the Long Island Histor- 
ical Society,” the writer says ; “ When 
some future monument rises from 
Greenwood to commemorate the 
struggle of this day, it can bear no 
more fitting line among its inscrip- 
tions than this tribute of Broadhead’s, 
‘Parry died like a hero,.’” 

The subject of this sketch, Anthony 
Q. Keasbey, was the son of Dr. Ed- 
ward Q. Keasbey, and was born in 
Salem N. J., March 1, 1824. The ex- 
ample of estimable and cultured par- 
ents together with the training re- 
ceived from them in boyhood, could 
scarcely fail to preserve the intellect- 
ual refinement that had characterized 
the generations preceding him. All 
possible advantages for education 
were given to him in early youth, and 
at a suitable age he entered Yale 
College, from which institution he 
was graduated in 1843. Soon after- 
wards he entered upon the study of 
law in the office of Francis L. Mc- 
Culloch, Esq., in his native town. 


Subsequently he went to Newark, - 


N. J. and having accomplished, under 
the direction of Cortlandt Parker, 
Esq., the time required to be spent in 
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study, he was in October, 1846, ad- 
mitted to the bar. Returning at once 
to Salem he entered upon the practice 
of his profession, and continued 
therein until 1852, when he removed 
to Newark and became associated in 
business with Mr. Parker, his former 
preceptor. 

In March, 1861, Mr. Keasbey re- 
ceived from President Lincoln the 
appointment of United States attorney 
for the district of New Jersey. In 
April 1865, he was re-appointed to 
the same office, but it was discovered 
soon after the death of Mr. Lincoln 
that the commission had not been 
signed by him, and thus it happened 
that President Johnson continued the 
term of Mr. Keasbey until the follow- 
ing session of Congress, when he was 
regularly commissioned for a second 
In 1870 he was 


term of four years. 
re-appointed by President Grant, and 


again in 1874. In 1879 the office was 
once more accorded to him by Presi- 
dent Hayes, and again by President 
Arthur. Thus, it appears, he held 
this honorable and responsible office 
continually from 1861 to 1886, a 
period of twenty-five years. 

In 1876, the partnership which had 
so long existed between Mr. Keasbey 
and Mr. Parker was dissolved, and 
Mr. Keasbey associated with himself 
his two sons, Edward Q. and George 
under the firm-name of A. Q. Keasbey 
& Sons. 

It rarely happens that a man can 
appeal, in his own behalf, to his ser- 
vice for a quarter of a century con- 
tinuously in one and the same posi- 
tion. Yet Mr. Keasbey retired from 
the office of District Attorney of the 
United States, with the approbation 
of five Presidents as well as with the 
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applause and high consideration of the 
entire bar of his native State. It was 
only his near approach to three score 
years and ten which, on the death of 
Judge Nixon, interfered with his exal- 
tation to the bench thus made vacant 
in the Court wherein he had so long 
been the people’s advocate. For this 
position he was regarded by his 
brethren in the profession as emi- 
nently qualified, and it was to their 
regret that the law, which is said to 
be based upon common sense, should, 
without exception, measure a man’s 
mental and bodily vigor by the num- 
ber of his years alone. 

At an early age Mr. Keasbey wona 
reputation as an eloquent speaker 
which he ever afterwards maintained. 
His speeches before the Courts of his 
native county are still held in remem- 
brance, and his speeches, even now, 
possess all the earnestness and vigor 
of his younger days. It matters not 
what may be the occasion which calls 
him forth, he is, when before an au- 
dience, always at home, and whether 
to minister to ils appetite for mirth, 
or to appease its tumult, or to put an 
end to its apathy, he is equally effec- 
tive. A jury listens to every word he 
utters, A political meeting receives 
him asa favorite orator. A literary 
or scientific body desires him to “ pro- 
ceed,” when he expresses a fear that 
his address is becoming too 
lengthy. Such is always the interest 
which he creates in his narrative, 
such the approval which he wins in 
his reasoning, such the sympathy 
which he causes by his pathos, such 
the emotion which he arouses by his 
philippics that his audience must fol- 
low him attentively to the very end. 

Mr. Keasbey’s professional labors 
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have always been too onerous to per- 
mit him to take a very active part in 
the world of letters, yet he possesses 
a familiarity with it, to which few, 
comparatively, of his brother lawyers, 
with far greater leisure, can make 
pretensions. In the form of contri- 
butions to the periodical literature of 
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the day, as well as in the papers read 
before learned societies, he has shown 
the man of erudition as well as the 
able rhetorician. Withal, it is not 


too much to say that in song he has 
uttered sentiments worthy of poets 
the most fascinating, and of writers 
the most polished. 


LEWIS C. GROVER. 


: ie grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch was the late Rev: 
Stephen Grover of Caldwell, N. J. 
who, after bravely serving - his 
country during the .war of the 
Revolution, entered the Christian 
ministry, and for . forty-eight 
years was the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
that place. So faithful had been his 
prolonged service, and so great was 
the esteem in which he was held, not 
only by the congregation, but by all 
who knew him, that his death occa- 
sioned universal mourning. The 
whole region flocked to his funeral, 
and in the ground as near as possible 
to his pulpit, his body found its final 
resting-place. His successor in the 
ministry in Caldwell was the Rev. 
Richard F. Cleveland who, soon 
after his advent to the vacant pulpit, 
in honor of his predecessor, gave to a 
new-born son the name of Grover, 
and this son is Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States. Mr. 
Grover left a son, Stephen R. Grover, 
who became a lawyer of considerable 
distinction in Newark, N. J. and 
represented Essex County in the 


State Senate. In 1812 he was mar- 
ried to. Elizabeth, daughter of Jos- 
eph Byram, of Mendham, N. J. She 
was a descendant of John Alden and 
Priscilla Mullen, the former, as Long- 
fellow describes him: “ youngest of 
all was he of .the men who came in 
the May- Flower,” and the latter was 
“the loveliest maiden of Plymouth, ” 
the first sight of whom caused Cap- 
tain Miles Standish to exclaim: “It 
is not good for man to be alone.” 
Lewis C. Grover, son of Stephen 
R. Grover, was born in Caldwell, 
N. J. October 20, 1815. It being 
his father’s intention to educate 
him for one of the learned pro- 
fessions, he received a_ thorough 
preparation for college, which in 
these days means a college educa- 
tion with the exception of gymnastics. 
His disposition was, however, rather 
towards a business life, and to grati- 
fy him in this, his father obtained 
for him a clerkship in the State Bank 
at Newark, and afterwards in an ex- 
tensive manufacturing establishment 
in the same city. These were schools 
which proved to be of great advan- 
tage to him in his subsequent life, 
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though he became neither banker nor 
manufacturer. Of reading and study 
he was very fond, and the tempta- 
tions offered by his father’s library 
were so frequently yielded to, and, at 
last, became so irresistible that he re- 
solved to enter one of the learned pro- 
fessions, and of these, finally, settled 
upon the law. Under the guidance, and 
in the office of his father, he pursued 
industriously his studies, and in 1839 
was admitted to the bar in company 
with Edward W. Whelipley, Cortlandt 
Parker, Joseph P. Bradley, Frederick 
T. Frelinghuysen and others who 
afterwards became eminent in the 
profession. He opened an office at 
once in the city of Newark, and soon 
found himself surrounded by friends 
and clients. Every day brought him 


additional business, and every day 


furnished evidence that he made no 
mistake in his choice of a career. 
For several years he attended strictly 
to the labors of his profession, wheth- 
er as an advocate or a counselor. 
Such was his success in both these 
capacities that, a popular leader be- 
ing needed in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1848, he was selected for 
the position, and, as an unsought re- 
sult of his labors, was chosen by a 
large majority as a representative of 
Essex County in the General Assem- 
bly, in which body, as everywhere, he 
took a leading part, holding the chair- 
manship of the Judiciary Committee. 

In 1845, Mr. Grover obtained from 
the Legislature a charter of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., an institution which 
now stands among the foremost of its 
kind. He was one of its incorpora- 
tors, and, very naturally, was selected 
as its counsel, an office which did 
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not draw very largely upon his time 
in the days when that now magnif.- 
cent institution transacted all its busj- 
ness at a single desk, with a single 
pen, in a small room on the corner of 
Broad and Market street. In the 
course of a few years, however, its 
affairs had become sufficiently impor. 
tant to demand the constant attention 
of its counsel. Under these circum. 
stances, Mr. Grover, at the earnest 
solicitation of the Board of Directors, 
decided to withdraw from general 
practice of his profession, and to give 
all his time and attention to the busi- 
ness of the institution. In 1860 he 
was elected to the office of Vice-presi- 
dent of the Company, and in 1862, on 
the death of the president, Mr. Robert 
L. Patterson, he was called to fill that 
honorable and important position. 
In this capacity he continued to serve 
the institution until November 10, 
1881, when, enfeebled by age and ill- 
health, he believed it to be his duty 
to resign. His resignation was ac- 
cepted, but the Company, unwilling 
to part altogether with his valuable 
aid appointed him Executive Counsel, 
in which capacity he still preserves 
his connection with an institution, 
which, as long as it endures, will bea 
monument to his energy and sagacity. 
As a lawyer, Mr, Grover distin- 
guished himself more as a wise and 
judicious counselor than as an advo- 
cate. To his advice and great execu- 
tive abilities the Newark Mutual Bene- 
fit Insurance Company, is mainly 
indebted for its wonderful growth. 
For it he abandoned the forum, and 
sacrificed every opportunity to achieve 
that eminence as an advocate of which 
his early efforts at the bar and upon 
the rostrum gave brilliant promise. 
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FREDERICK H. TEESE. 


REDERICK H. TEESE, son of 
Conrad Teese, a prominent New- 

ark manufacturer in the early part of 
the present century, was born in that 
city October 21, 1823. In boyhood 
he received all the advantages for 
education which the best schools of 
that day afforded. His studies pre- 
paratory for college were pursued in 
the classical Academy of. Rev. Dr. 
William R. Weeks in his native town. 
These being completed he entered 
the College of New Jersey, at Prince- 
ton, in 1840, and was graduated from 
that institution in 1843. Soon after 
that event he became a student at 
law in the office of the late: Hon. Asa 
Whitehead, an eminent jurist of New- 
ark, N.J. In 1846 he was admitted 
to the bar as an attorney, and in 1849 
as a counselor at law. . Establishing 
himself as a practitioner in his native 
town, he rose rapidly in his profes- 
sion, not only as an advocate, but as 
a lawyer whose sound judgment and 
fidelity could never be doubted. The 
Democratic party, of which he was 
by birth and early education an ad- 
herent, fixed upon him asa leader as 
soon as he began to gain prominence 
at the bar, but he firmly refused all 
political preferment that interfered 
with his practice at the bar and with 
his determination to take high rank 
ina profession for which, as was ad- 
mitted on every hand, he was emi- 
nently fitted. In time, however, the 
pressure upon him was too strong to 
be resisted, and thus it happened 
that in 1859, he was triumphantly 
elected a member of the General As- 
sembly of New Jersey. In the fol- 


lowing year he was re-elected to the 
same position, and at the beginning 
of this second term was chosen 
Speaker of the House, the duties of 
which office he discharged with such 
marked ability and impartiality as 
to win the commendation of both 
political. parties. The impression 
made by him during these digres- 
sions from. professional labors led, 
doubtless, to his advancement, in 
1864, to the honorable position of 
presiding Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas of the County of 


‘Essex, N. J. At the expiration of his 


first term of five years, he was re-ap- 
pointed. for another term of five 
years. In 1872, however, inorder to 
hold the position: of Counsel for The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 


-_pany:of Newark N: J. to which office 


he had been appointed, it became 
necessary for him to resign his seat 
upon the bench, and this, after due 
consideration, he was induced to do. 
But his first two years in this quiet 
though active service had scarcely 
elapsed, when his political party ap- 
pealed to him to assume its leader- 
ship in the great struggle to be made 
in 1874 for supremacy in the National 
House of Representatives. The offer 
of a nomination for Congress was 
made to him, but he was at this time 
utterly “undisposed to re-enter the 
political arena, and in resisting this 
temptation, offered every possible ex- 
cuse. But his excuses and expostu- 
lations were of no avail, and he finally 
accepted the nomination, fully be- 
lieving that, after the election, he 
would be able to return quietly to 
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his labors as it could not be possible, 
in his opinion, for him or any other 
person to defeat the estimable and 
popular candidate offered by the 
Republican party. In this he was, 
however, deceived, for his election 
was, under the _ circumstances, 
achieved by a very handsome major- 
ity. Very reluctantly he assumed, 
and very faithfully he performed, the 
duties of his new position, but at the 
expiration of his term, he could not 
be persuaded to accept the offer of a 
renomination, @@hough the prospect 


of a successful canvass was far more 
cheering than onthe first occasion. 
Throughout his term of service as a 
member of Congress, Judge Teese re- 
tained his connection with the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company as 
its Counsel, and, on the resignation 


of Hon. Lewis C. Grover as a direc- 
tor in that institution, he was elected 
to the vacancy thus made in that 
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Board, of which he is still the Coun- 
sel. On the establishment of the 
Free Public Library of the City of 
Newark, in 1888, Judge Teese was 
appointed one of its trustees, and, as 
such, continues to serve that flourish- 
ing institution. 

While not an active politician, 
Judge Teese is regarded as a staunch 
Democrat—a n whose sterling 
honesty and lent judgment must 
make him invaluable to any party, 
and in whom all parties could unhesi- 
tatingly place implicit confidence. It 
is simply due to his great aversion to 
public office that he has not filled the 
highest positions in the State. For 
his legal learning he holds a distin- 
guished rank among his professional 
brethren; for his many amiable 
qualities, he is a favorite among his 
associates, and for his unfeigned 
patriotism he holds the respect and 
admiration of his fellow citizens. 
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HE civilized man comes to his es- 

tate by a sedulous pursuit of util- 
ities, often at complete sacrifice of nat- 
ural beauties. No sooner is this ac- 
complished than he begins to long for 
the very graces which he has so labo- 
riously and completely destroyed. 
First of all he must “do business ;” 
but business is flat footed, plodding, 
unromantic, parsimonious of space 
and time. Therefore, the grand shel- 
tering forests must be cut away, the 
verdant hills are dug down, the charm- 
ing dells and ravines are filled, the 
gurgling fountains and watercourses 
are stopped, the sheltering, undulating 
shores are squared and shaped to 
plummet and line, not only the mead- 
ows but the very ponds and lakes are 
obliterated, and converted into foun- 
dations for rectangular piles of brick 
and mortar defined by stiff rectangu- 
lar roadways,—till at last Manhattan 
Island, one of the loveliest spots God 
ever made, is shorn of nearly every 
natural grace, and instead we have a 
gigantic dead, dry, level of utility—the 
Metropolis of acontinent. Say it was 
just and necessary; yet it is sad to 
think upon, if we for a moment recon- 
struct in the imagination what the 
savage and the explorer here knew, 
but no human eye can ever again be- 
hold; for in the coming ages, should 
this city and nation like many another 
cease to live except in history, 

While nature o’er our ruin rears 

Her forests of a thousand years, 
yet upon a re-discovery no such di- 
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versified beauty could appear as that 
which greeted the bold Hudson and 
the early colonists. While the beau- 
ties in great part have perished, the 
desolating utilities which prevailed 
have brought wealth, leisure, culture 
and unrest, The tastes and refinements 
which come from commercial success 
create an ardent desire for the very 
things which the commercial necessi- 
ties have supplanted. It is a circle 
where the very departure from nature 
brings us back to nature. The tired 
city which man makes, always longs 
for the fresh country which God 
made. 

The Astors have houses by the 
hundred in the city “with all modern 
improvements.” Some of them are 
palatial ; but all together are not satis- 
fying. A home is more than a house. 
It is a haunt where we may continu- 
ally come close to the bosom of moth- 
er-nature for repose. Those, who have 
had the good fortune to be born and 
brought up in the country, know that 
every tree and hillock, every spring 
and rill and rock and glen, is quite as 
much a part of home as the especial 
roof which may have sheltered us. 
To all- those surroundings the mind 
reverts and the affection clings. Every 
foot of soil becomes endeared to us in 
the valley or mountain of our birth. 
No magnificence within walls can be 
made to take the place of nature’s 
colors and spaces. Hence those who 
make and own the city are often most 
anxious to forsake it and flee away 
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from it. The colossal fortunes of the 
Astors are in the city; their fine and 
valuable properties here are almost 
without number ; but their.real homes 
are elsewhere. 

The home of the fourth and the 
most ingenious John Jacob Astor, the 
spot of earth upon which his interest 
and affection especially centers, 
where his ingenuity is most displayed, 
and where his exhaustless resources 
are most lavishly bestowed in order 
most completely to preserve and per- 
fect the beauties of nature in conjunc- 
tion with the utmost attainments of 
art for beauty and convenience—in 
short where he would make the ideal 
home of his heart—is Ferncliff-on-the 
Hudson. This property, one of the 
finest in the country, has been gradu- 
ally acquired and improved. 

It now comprises a lovely tract of 
twelve hundred acres, with a river 
front on the Hudson of one and one 
. third miles, and extending back to the 
village of Rhinebeck. The seat was 
first secured by the grandfather of 
the present owner, and much enlarged 
and improved by his father, the late 
William Astor, who, shortly after his 
marriage, added the Rokeby mansion 
with two hundred and fifty acres. 
The present John Jacob Astor has 
made further additions which com- 
plete the ample dimensions of the es- 
tate. William Astor managed the 
place as both park and farm, main- 
taining here famous breeding stables, 
which produced some wel! known 
thoroughbreds. 

Mr. William Astor, however, was 
much engaged in other and distant 
regions, especially in Florida, in 
the development of which State he 
became much‘interested. Hence the 
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seat on the Hudson received less of 
his attention, and to his son is largely 
due the credit of making Ferncliff the 
ideal home, the thing of beauty and 
the earthly paradise which it has be- 
come. Great natural advantages have 
been appropriately seized upon in lay- 
ing out the extensive grounds, excel- 
lent taste, highest skill in engineering 
and landscape gardening have been 
applied. The result could not well 
be other than most charming. Forty 
acres are included in “White Oak 
Park.” Roadmaking throughout 
these grounds has reached the high- 
est perfection as an applied science, 
and the drives are models in their way. 
Even the slight dust from the natural 
wear of the smooth, hard road-beds is 
removed by an ingenious machine, 
the patented invention of Mr. Astor 
himself, who has produced a number 
of other machines and meritorious 
devices, thus revealing an inventive 
faculty and taking a new departure 
quite outside of the Astor traditions. 
This “Pneumatic Road-Improving 
Machine,” is described in the Scien- 
lific American, of September 3, 1892. 
The work is done, not by brushes but 
by an air-blast whose force and direc- 
tion is regulated at will by a lever 
next the driver's seat. It may be no- 
ted in passing that Mr. Astor has also 
invented an improved bicycle brake- 
shoe, which insures a more perfect 
control of the wheel. This is already 
sought for by manufacturers, and will 
doubtless soon be in use. He also 
has various other inventions, the most 
novel of which, perhaps, is his idea of 
of a “Rain-Inducer.” This includes 
any means whereby a column of 
warmer air saturated with moisture 
may be projected rapidly upward and 
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dispersed ‘in the upper and cooler at- 
mosphere, Of course condensation 
of the moisture and consequent de- 
scent of the rain-drops is to follow. 

Mr. Astor’s stables are now devoted 
to the breeding of fine carriage and 
saddle horses, in which lines he has 
some very choice animals. The land- 
ing at the river side is adorned by an 
elegant boat-house, well equipped. 
His greenhouses are on an extensive 
scale, well filled with fragrance and 
beauty. Moreover the place includes 
a model dairy-house with every ap- 
pliance and ‘convenience for best re- 
sults, and supplied with steam-power. 
The estate has a water-power effective 
for general purposes during a part of 
the year. This with steam, and a 
grand electrical plant, is still further 
supplemented by a large and pic- 
turesque wind-mill, so that in one 
fair spot may be said to be assembled 
the old and the new; indeed, nearly 
all the sources of mechanical power 
employed by ancients and moderns 
alike. 

It is needless to say that the man- 
sion is ample and elegant, furnished 
and adorned with all things pleasing 
to a refined taste, and adapted to pro- 
vide for bodily comfort and luxurious 
repose. Of course such a provision 
includes many devices for convenience 
and amusement which a century or 
even a score of years ago were not 
dreamed of. Perhaps chief among 
these newer additions to the modern 
dwelling, already come to be regard- 
ed almost ‘as necessities, are the mar- 
vellous results of our progress in the 
science of applied electricity. At first 
thought Franklin's bottled lightning, 
which has come into such common 
use in the city, is supposed to be con- 
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fined to the city, where upon small 
areas it may be supplied with due 
economy to the dense populations. 
But no; even the city conveniences 
and luxuries, the last, the least or the 
greatest of them, wealth is able to 
transport to the fields and to set 
down among the green hills and be- 
side the murmuring brooks. This is 
the triumph and superlative of deli- 
cious living—the completely endowed 
and equipped city home, outwardly 
harmonized with its surroundings, 
while it is set down in the midst of 
the healthfulness, freedom and beauty 
of the country space and scene. This 
is the ideal sought for and secured by 
Mr. Astor in Ferncliff-on-the-Hudson. 
When the new race of poets appears, 
the modern pastorals and bucolics 
will include a fine electric plant in 
the cellar, or the ornamental engine- 
house, while the cottage and grounds, 
the fountains and the lovers’-walks, 
will be illuminated by miniature suns, 
and the fickle moon can come or stay 
away as she pleases. 

Such is the appliance of recent dis- 
covery and art at Ferncliff. By a fine 
plant with the latest and most ap- 
proved machinery, electric light is dis- 
pensed to every department and part 
of the extensive establishment where 
it can be made to serve and adorn. 
In fact from what has been said it is 
easy to see that in the matter of me- 
chanical appliances nothing has been 
spared, and the estate is a model un- 
surpassed. 

Mr. Astor's tastes, wishes and in- 
genious plans are carried out under 
the especially intelligent management 
of Mr. James S. Armstrong, a man of 
travel, judgment and experience, who 
formerly spent some years operating 
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successfully in the Argentine Repub- 
lic of South America. Mr. Astor has 
been fortunate in securing his services 
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which have been and are still of the 
greatest value to him in the labor of 
creating an ideal home. 


TWO OF THE ASTORS. 


HE late William Astor and the 
fourth John Jacob Astor, his son 

and heir, represent one of the two 
leading branches of the renowned 
Astor family; and it is their names 
which will be associated with the de- 
lightful country seat of Ferncliff-on- 
Hudson. The first John Jacob, found- 
er of the family in America, left the 
bulk of his great fortune to his eldest 
son, William B. Astor, who survived 
all his brothers and sisters, and died 


in 1875 at the age of eighty-three 
years. His father had died at eighty- 


five. The inherited fortune, which 
had doubled in his hands, William B 
divided between his sons William, and 
John Jacob, the third of the name. 
William Astor, born in New York 
City, July 12th, 1829, was graduated 
from Columbia College at twenty 
years of age, standing second in a fine 
class. Going abroad he spent some 
time in travel, ascending the Nile 
higher than any other tourist of the 
time, and continuing his explorations 
in the Holy Land, Turkey and Greece. 
During the civil strife in the United 
States he was an ardent Union man 
and actively engaged in recruiting 
forces for the field. He greatly de- 
sired to lead in person the regiment 
which he organized at Rondout, N. 
Y., but was restrained by his father’s 
persuasions and advice. He also or- 
ganized the Astor Gun Squad at 


Rhinebeck, New York. He was deep. 
ly interested in the reconstruction 
measures, acting with the Republican 
party, but always shrinking from any 
public preferment or honors. 

In 1873 a prolonged yachting ex. 
pedition in the “ Ambassadress,” the 
largest sailing yacht ever built, during 
which he visited the coasts of Florida 
exploring rivers, bays and inlets, re- 
sulted in a thorough appreciation of 
the undeveloped resources of that 
State and a lively interest in her affairs. 
As aid on the Governor's staff he or- 
ganized a Gun Squad which operated 
with success against the Indians in 
the Everglades. He invested largely 
in Jacksonville, instituted various im- 
provements and built a substantial 
lock, still the finest in that city. He 
also opened a line of railroad from St. 
Augustine to Palatka. In recognition 
of these services to the State he re- 
ceived a large grant of land, and 
would have been returned to the 
United States Senate had he consent- 
ed to take office. 

Mr. Astor’s charities, which were 
many, were very quietly performed, 
and indeed he was the farthest from 
ostentation in everything which 
he did. He was a good yachtsman 
and sportsman, and took special de- 
light in farming and stock-breeding. 
Out of this taste for farming and plea- 
sure in fine stock came the purchase 
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and improvement of the beautiful 
Ferncliff property at Rhinebeck, Mr. 
Astor was a traveller and spent much 
time abroad, yet the care of his im- 
mense estate was never neglected. 
The entire business is thoroughly 
systematized in all its details so that 
with the property, we may say, is also 
inherited the completely effective 
machinery for its management, and 
even to a great degree the personal 
agencies by which the management is 
conducted. The Astors have the fac- 
ulty of attaching to their interest a 
thoroughly competent and trust- 
worthy service. Those employed by 


them in responsible positions are well 
rewarded and cared for; they are treat- 
ed with consideration and permanent- 
ly retained, so that the present man- 
ager of the estates, Mr. Philip Kis- 


sam, may be said to have discharged 
his office for three generations, since 
he has not only served Mr. William 
Astor in this capacity, but also his 
father before him, and still continues 
with his son after him: 

Mr. Astor was most happily married 
to Miss Caroline Webster Schermer- 
horn, a descendant from the old Dutch 
family of the name, established and 
made prominent in the American col- 
ony of New Netherland by Jacob 
Jacobson Schermerhorn, who came 
from Waterland in Holland to Bever- 
wyck (now Albany) in 1636. They 
were blessed with a fine family of five 
children, four daughters and one son. 

Mrs. Astor has enjoyed a unique 
place in New York society. She is 
universally recognized, not only in 
America but in London and Paris as 
well, as moving at the very head of the 
most exclusive social circle in the New 
World. Representing through her 
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ancestry the gentle blood of one of 
the most fashionable of the old Dutch 
families, and forming by her marriage 
an alliance with another family of ex- 
traordinary wealth as well as high- 
est position, she thus added to 
her pre-eminent qualifications un- 
limited resources for the brilliant dis- 
charge of the functions appropriate to 
the greatest social eminence in the 
Republic. So brilliantly did she 
adorn the position in which she was 
thus naturally placed, and so far did 
she surpass all precedents, that the 
succession to social leadership appears 
to be assured in the Astor family. In 
the history of our select society, which 
will some day be written, Mrs. William 
Astor will enjoy the distinction of 
having brought, by her own inspira- 
tion and example, reinforced by the 
brilliant set which gathered about her, 
a new refin¢ment and magnificence 
into the fashionable life of the me- 
tropolis. 

The only son of William Astor and 
Caroline Schermerhorn, John Jacob, 
the fourth of the name, and great- 
grandson of the founder of the Am- 
erican House of Astor, was born July 
13, 1864, educated at St. Paul’s School 
of Concord, New Hampshire, and at 
Harvard University. Immediately 
after leaving the University he spent 
some time in foreign travel visiting 
Turkey and especially familiarizing 
himself with the classic soil of Greece. 
Making his headquarters at Athens he 
explored on foot the famous localities 
of the neighborhood, which claim so 
large a space in classic song and his- 
tory. He also visited North Cape, 
spending some time in that region. 
Returning to America he subsequent- 
ly extended his travels into Mexico 
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and the island of Cuba, making a 
study of the manners and customs of 
the people. He also made several 
trips to the Rocky Mountains along 
the line of the Northern Pacific pre- 
vious to the completion of that road. 

Like his father before him, young 
John Jacob Astor is a lover of manly 
sports and healthful out-door amuse- 
ments. He isa skillful and enthusi- 
astic yachtsman, and a favorite rec- 
reation is travel in command of his 
elegant steam yacht “ Nourmahal.” 
The present season he offers two hand- 
some cups as prizes which will be con- 
tended for in yacht-races the coming 
Autumn. 

In the matter of model farming, 
and the employments of stock fancier 
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and country gentleman, he has in. 
herited “a double portion” of his 
father’s spirit. As. may. be readily 
seen from the sketch of Ferncliff. 
on-the Hudson, in attention, zeal, 
inventive ingenuity. applied to the 
formation of the ideal country 
home and. estate, the son far sur- 
passes the father. What seems with 
the father to have been one pastime 
or somewhat prominent thought and 
interest among-many, in the. son be- 
comes a passion that makes the per- 
fection of this establishment a prime 
consideration, in the realization of 
which no necessary care, labor or ex- 
penditure is too great. The building 
and equipment of the ideal home calls 
out the best that is in him, and be- 
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comes an inspiration and aid, stimulat- 
ing and developing a faculty of ori- 
ginality and invention hitherto un- 
known in the family. It is needless 
here to enlarge upon this theme. The 
evidences of the fact have already 
been sufficiently presented. 

February 17, 1891, Mr. Astor was 
married to Miss Ava Lowle Willing, 
daughter of Edward S. Willing of 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Astor comes of 
an ancient and honorable family, 
leaders in society. She is well quali- 
fied to unite with her husband in ful- 
filling the somewhat exacting condi- 
tions and responsibilities of the well 
known high and influential position 
of the Astor family in New York so- 
ciety. In this respect both of these 
young people fall into the place nat- 


urally assigned them and answer all 
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expectations in away to make them 
deservedly popular. As might be ex- 
pected Mr. Astor holds membership 
in a large number of the leading so- 
cial clubs of the city ; but it is also 
true that his name is found on the 
directorate of numerous banks and 
trust companies, and while entirely 
modest, unassuming and even retiring 
in his manner, he is zealous in what 
he undertakes, prompt and scrupulous 
in the discharge of his duties, wheth- 
er in a business matter or to society. 
So free is he from ostentation or snob- 
bishness of any sort that in his pres- 
ence it is very difficult to realize that 
this plain, approachable and com- 
panionable young man holds a finan- 
cial and social position second to none 
in America. When in the city he 
daily appears at his business office. 
FRANK ALLABEN 
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CHARLES 5S, DOLE, 


PIONEER of Chicago, Charles 

S. Dole was in a wide and 
broader sense, a pioneer of the 
“Northwest,” because his business 
operations for many years extended 
over a large area of country, and be- 
cause he was a conspicuous figure in 
the inception and development of one 
of the chief industries of this wonder- 
fully productive region. Mr. Dole was 
born a pioneer and is himself a prod- 
uct of western civilization. The 
family to which he belongs is of Eng- 
lish origin and the grandfather of 
Charles Dole was James Dole an 
English gentleman of character, edu- 
cation and means, who immigrated 


to this country some time before the 
war of the Revolution and who served 
with distinction in the Colonial Army 
during the struggle for independence. 
Subsequent to the war he resided at 
Troy, N. Y., where he was extensive- 
ly engaged in business as a grain 
merchant and vessel owner and oc- 
cupied a high social position. His 
son Sidney Dole like his father had 
both military tastes and business 
capacity. As a young man he was 
captain of the “Trojan Greens” of 
Troy, the leading military organiza- 
tion of the State of New York, and 
saw service with his company in the 
war of 1812, 
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Sidney Dole married Elizabeth 
Swan—a daughter of Dr. Ziba Swan 
of Albany, New York who is said to 
have been a lady possessed in an 
eminent degree of the good qualitites 
of head and heart to which descent 
from an illustrious New England 
family entitled her. Her mother was 
a Palmer of the famous Stonington 
(Connecticut) family whose immi- 
grant ancestor came over in the May- 
flower and the representatives of 
which have made many shining pages 
of American history. Soon after his 
marriage to Miss Swan, Sidney Dole 
formed a co-partnership with two or 
three other gentlemen and engaged in 
the milling and salt business at 
Syracuse, New York. One of the 
first heavy shipments of the firm was 
sent to the fisheries at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and Mr. Dole’s business called 
him to what was then the most fam- 
ous of western trading posts. He 
was so much pleased with the place 
that he settled there with his family 
and was joined a little later by his 
father-in-law, Dr. Swan, and family. 
The steamer “Walk in the Water” 
the first to ply between the ports of 
Lake Erie, carried the families to their 
destination and they settled first on a 
farm in Bloomfield, Oakland County, 
Michigan. It was on this farm that 
Charles S. son of Sidney Dole was 
born November 2, 1819. 

After a time Mr. Dole removed to 
Pontiac the county seat of Oakland 
County, where he served as clerk of 
the County Court and in this capa- 
city issued the first legal writ served 
in that county. He was a man of 
marked ability and was retained in 
official positions until his death, 
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which occurred at a comparatively 
early age in 1829. 

After his father’s death Charles 
Dole spent a year or more on the farm 
of his grandfather, Dr. Swan, devel- 
oping a taste for agriculture and rural 
life which have been distinguishing 
characteristics of his later life. 

Previous to this time he had been 
given as good an education as could 
be obtained in a new and sparsely 
settled country with its necessarily 
limited educational facilities. Some 
of the experiences of these early 
school days were of a character to 
forcibly illustrate the fact that he 
was .born and grew upapioneer. The 
school house was two miles distant 
from his home and on his way to and 
from this old fashioned institution of 
learning, he not infrequently met 
bands of Indians, with whom he was 
sometimes called upon to divide the 
contents of his lunch basket as a 
peace offering. These experiences 
while they may not have been actual- 
ly perilous were of the kind not easily 
forgotten and typical of a period 
which seems now too remote to be 
within the memory of living men. 

Having made the best of these lim- 
ited opportunities, Charles S. Dole 
ceased to be a school boy when he 
was fourteen years of age and went 
to live with an uncle, at White Pigeon, 
Michigan. Here he _ began his 
business career as a clerk and was em- 
ployed in this capacity several years, 
part of the time as manager of branch 
establishments which had _ been 
evolved through the extension of 
trade. Then in connection with some 
of his associates in the establishment 
he bought out the business and con- 
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tinued a trade which extended over 
four counties. Their goods being 
disposed of mainly to the farmers, the 
products of the farms had to be taken 
in exchange, and in this way Mr. Dole 
first became engaged in the grain 
trade in which he was so conspicuous 
a figure in later years. In connection 
with their mercantile business the firm 
operated a large flouring mill which 
was kept running with the wheat ob- 
tained from farmers in exchange for 
goods; and the flour product then 
found its way to the New York market. 
In this way a business which promised 
handsome returns was being built up, 
when a fire occurred which destroyed 
the mill and ultimately bankrupted 
the firm. 

When he had discharged his obliga- 
tions so far as lay in his power he was 
still in debt, and finally, with some- 
thing less than a hundred dollars in 
his pocket and a few hundred dollars 
worth of maturing paper he sought a 
new location, to begin anew the strug- 
gle to build up a fortune. He had 
letters of recommendation to a firm 
at Pekin, Illinois, doing a large pack- 
ing and provision business there, and 
after stopping in Chicago fora time 
he proceeded to that place by packet 
on the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
arriving at his destination with his 
cash assets reduced to five dollars. 
Much to his disappointment he was 
compelled toforego entering into what 
promised to be a very advantageous 
business arrangement at Pekin, on ac- 
count of his lack of a little ready 
money, and he went from there to 
Beardstown, Illinois, where he found 
employment as a book keeper. The 
following spring, after revisiting his 
old home in Michigan he returned to 
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Illinois and for a time engaged ina 
small way in the purchase and ship- 
ment to Chicago of hay and wool. 
Then he accepted a position in the 
Chicago post office, of which his uncle 
George W. Dole, one of the noted early 
settlers of Chicago, was postmaster. 
This was in 1850, and at the end of 
three months he became assistant post- 
master and held the position until his 
uncle’s term of office expired. When 
President Pierce was: elected and a 
new postmaster was appointed he de- 
clined a re-appointment to the posi- 
tion of assistant post master—on the 
ground that the had not voted for 
Pierce and was not entitled to retain 
the place,—and in 1852 embarked in 
the grain commission business in 
Chicago. Later he associated with 
him his brother James Dole and, or- 
ganizing the firm of C. S, Dole & Co., 
began systematic operations in bring- 
ing to Chicago the rapidly increasing 
grain product of the vast country 
tributary to the city. While his 
operations were not confined to one 
of the several lines of railroad which 
had by this time entered the city his 
most extensive operations were along 
the line of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad. As this line 
was extended into the fertile region 
which was rapidly being brought un- 
der cultivation, Mr. Dole pushed out 
into the country, building up ware- 
houses and establishing agencies 
through which the products of the 
farms found their way to the Chicago 
market. With the farmers of this 
region he built up rapidly a large and 
profitable commission trade, and his 
house soon became one of the most 
widely known in Chicago. 

With the increased traffic in grain 
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in Chicago, came the necessity for im- 
proved and more systematic methods 
of handling, and when the Board of 
Trade in 1858 attempted to classify 
wheat into grades, the matter was 
placed in the hands of Mr. H. S. But- 
ler, and Mr. Charles S. Dole who acted 
as a committee to formulate the re- 
formatory measure. These gentlemen 
recommended a system of inspection 
which was adopted by the Board of 
Trade, and Mr. Dole became a mem- 
ber of the first Board of Inspectors 
through whose efficient labors the 
prestige of Chicago as a grain centre 
was firmly established. In 1860 Mr. 
Dole being by far the largest receiver 
of grain over the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, obtained from 
the railroad company a concession of 
lard and tract facilities for grain- 
houses and elevators to be built and 
operated ten years, and associating 
with himself Mr. George Armour and 
Mr. Wesley Munger, under the firm 
name of Armour, Dole & Co., his busi- 
ness was vastly expanded. This ar- 
rangement with the railroad company 
continued in effect until 1887, when 
the company purchased the elevator 
warehouses, and subsequently sold 
them to Mr. Dole the surviving part- 
ner of the oldfirm. The firm of Dole 
& Co. was then organized and opera- 
ted the plant until 1891, when upon 
the expiration of the partnership it 
again passed into the hands of the 
railroad company to be sold later to 
the re-organized firm of Dole & Co. 
From 1860 until 1891, the two firms 
in which Mr. Dole had been a controll- 
ing spirit, owned the warehouses and 
had full charge of the grain receipts 
of the C. B. & Q. Railway. The first 
elevator built in 1860 had a capacity 
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of 850,000 bushels. {n 1863 another 
elevator was built with a capacity of 
850,000 bushels, In 1873 another wit! 
a capacity of 1,500,000, and in 1877 
another with a capacity of 1,800,000 
bushels. In 1883, another elevator 
was added to the system with a ca- 
pacitv of 1,000,000 and the capacity of 
the first elevator was increased to 
1,250,000 bushels. In 1885 the capac- 
ity of the four elevators operated by 
Mr. Dole’s company was _ 6,350,000 
bushels, with a receiving and shipping 
capacity of 700,000 bushels daily; and 
between 1876 and 1880 the average 
amount of grain handled annually 
through these elevators was 25,714,- 
173 bushels. 

Mr. Dole personally superintended 
the business at the elevators in 1862 
and in 1863, but later spent a large 
portion of his time in the country es- 
tablishing new stations for the recep- 
tion of the grain product, and extend- 
ing the patronage of the firm among 
the grain producers. He was especi- 
ally active in looking after the inter- 
ests of their patrons at competing 
points, providing proper equipment 
and facilities for handling grain to the 
best advantage, and proving himself 
a master of tact and diplomacy in at- 
tracting to his firm the vast business 
which built up great fortunes for him- 
self and his associates. 

That the trade which he brought to 
Chicago would have been turned into 
this channel in the course of time un- 
der other circumstances, is doubtless 
true, but that through Mr. Dole’s 
sagacious efforts this period was has- 
tened, production vastly stimulated 
and the volume of the trade increased 
many fold is equally true. There are 
giants of trade and commerce. Men 
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who set in motion and keep moving 
the forces which build towns and 
cities. Of this class of men “the west” 
has been prolific, and Charles S. Dole 
was for thirty years one of the most 
active of this class. 

It has been said elsewhere in this 
sketch that a love of agricultur>. and 
rural life has been one of Mr. Dole’s 
distinguishing characteristics in later 
years. This has been exemplified in 
the building up of a beautiful country 
home in one of the most delightfully 
picturesque spots in Northern Illinois. 
On a branch of the Northwestern 
Railway forty-two miles from Chic- 
ago, is one of those beautiful little 
bodies of water which are found here 
and there in Northern Illinois and 
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Wisconsin—known as Crystal Lake. 
This lake, together with a large body 
of the land adjacent thereto, became 
the property of Mr. Dole some years 
since, and constitutes a princély es- 
tate. Here Mr. Dole resides the 
greater portion of his time with his 
family, entertaining himself since his 
retirement from active business with 
the care of a famous herd of Jersey 
cattle and various other stock and 
farming operations and the collection 
of rare books, paintings and curios. 
His wife,a lady noted for her high 
character and charitable deeds was 
before her marriage Miss Julia Louisa 
Coffin, a daughter of Joseph Warren 
Chase Coffin, one of the earliest set- 
tlers in Chicago. 
Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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PROGRESSIVE DENTISTRY. 


DR. JAMES E, LOW, 


od dentistry may be classed as a de- 

partment of the science of medi- 
cine, the historian of the past two 
decades may truthfully declare that 
in dentistry and surgery the medical 
profession has chiefly made the ad- 
vancement which entitles it to rank 
among the progressive professions. 
In surgery the developments of the 
past twenty years have amounted in 
effect to a revolution and as much 
may be said of what has been accom- 
plished by the dental profession. 
Within the memory of persons not yet 
old, the loss of one’s teeth was looked 
upon as one of the inevitable accom- 


paniments of advancing years, and 
their early extraction and the substi- 
tution therefor of more or less clum- 
sily constructed false teeth, as a neces- 


sity. If a tooth “ached,” a dentist or 
doctor was called upon to extract it, 
and this the dentist or doctor pro- 
ceeded to do with as little compunc- 
tion as if teeth sprang from their 
sources like mushrooms and were of 
as little consequence. Modern den- 
tistry has however inaugurated a new 
order of things; an aching tooth is 
now given the intelligent examination 
and careful treatment to which it is 
entitled, and extraction, like the am- 
putation of a limb, only comes as a 
last resort. Pioneer dentistry was 
barbarous in its methods and bung- 
ling in its practices. Modern dentis- 
try is skillful, inventive, intelligent, 
and scientific. The successful dentist 
of to-day must be something more 
than a clever meciianic. His is a 


specialty in the field of medicine and 
he must be more or less familiar with 
the science as a whole. Improved 
methods of treatment, like the im- 
proved methods of surgery have been 
evolved by patient study, research 
and investigation, and the profession 
has been elevated to its present high 
plane through the efforts of a limited 
number of dentists whose progressive 
natures would not allow them to fol- 
low contentedly in the footsteps of 
others. 

One of the most noted of the Ameri- 
can dentists whose discoveries and 
inventions have contributed to the 
present high standing of the profes- 
sion in this country, is Dr. James E. 
Low, who for more than twenty-five 
years past has practiced in Chicago. 

Born in Otsego county, New York, 
in 1837 Dr. Low did not have in early 
life those advantages which rendered 
his entrée into professional life a mat- 
ter of easy accomplishment. His 
father Rinald Low, a worthy man al- 
though of limited means, died when 
the son was but six years of age and 
as soon as he was old enough to en- 
gage in any kind of remunerative em- 
ployment he found it necessary to 
contribute his share to the support of 
the family. Under such circumstan- 
ces only those who have had similar 
experiences can understand how diff- 
cult he found it to acquire an educa- 
tion which would fit him for profes- 
sional life. Nature had endowed him 
however, with a fine mind and with 
that indomitable energy and perse- 
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verance which triumph over ll 
obstacles and by dint of persistent 
efforts he managed to complete a 
course of study at the famous Coopers- 
town Academy. In 1857 he began the 
study of medicine and dentistry. To 
this work he devoted himself with a 
thoroughness which has always been 
one of his distinguishing character- 
istics taking up in connection there- 
with such other scientific studies as 
were likely to be incidentally advan- 
tageous. 

In 1865, splendidly equipped for 
the practice of dentistry, he came to 
Chicago, then just entering upon its 
era of phenomenal prosperity, and in 
a comparatively short time had built 
up a large practice. He became a 


member of the Chicago Dental So- 


ciety, of the Illinois State Dental 
Society and of the American Dental 
Society, in all ot which associations 
he took rank among the advanced 
thinkers and was recognized as a 
practitioner of the most progressive 
type. 

He first turned his attention to the 
improvement of methods of treating 
and restoring broken and decayed 
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teeth, and being of an inventive turn 
of mind he has perfected many de- 
vices of great value to the profession, 
and has become specially noted as the 
inventor of the “no plate” method of 
supplying false teeth, known as bridge 
work. In fact, his methods of restor- 
ing partial loss of teeth, either by 
crowning or bridge work, has caused 
a revolution in dentistry. 

Differing with some of the members 
uf his profession as to the propriety 
of protecting his inventions, the fruits 
of years of study and labor, by letters 
patent, he withdrew some years since 
from the various dental associations 
with which he had been connected. 
For the purpose of extending his sys- 
tem of practice and the use of his in- 
ventions, Dr. Low has divided his 
time between his large practice in 
Chicago and giving clinics at his own 
office and in various parts of the 
United States, for the instruction of 
members of the profession who de- 
sired to adopt and familiarize them- 
selves with his methods, and the high- 
est tributes have been paid to his 
genius as an inventor and his skill as 
an operator in the field of dentistry 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL COMPANY OF NEWARK. 


N account of Newark and her 
prominent men would not seem 
complete without reference to her 
great insurance enterprises, and one 
in particular, which has no counter- 
part elsewhere in the entire country. 
The city of Newark ranks as the 
fourth among cities of the United 
States as a centre of the insurance 
business, those ranking above it be- 
ing New York, Hartford and Phila- 
delphia, while Boston comes after 
Newark in the fifth place. The enor- 


mous business done by a single com- 
pany, the Prudential Insurance com- 
pany of America, is the great factor 


which brings up the remarkable aver- 
age of this city. 

The Prudential Company, organ- 
ized through the efforts-of its present 
President, Mr. John F. Dryden, in 
October, 1875, was the first to intro- 
duce the English system of industrial 
insurance into this country. This 
system has been in operation in Eng- 
land for forty years, its greatest repre- 
sentative being the Prudential Insur- 
ance company of England, which 
makes the astonishing boast of insur- 
ing one-sixth of theentire population 
of Great Britain. While the Pruden- 
tial of Newark cannot of course show 
figures in the same proportion to the 
population of this country, yet at the 
end of forty years, if its rate of growth 
should continue in anything like the 
same ratio as during the eighteen 
years of its past history, it would cer- 
tainly accomplish a similar result— 
have upon its books as insured at least 


one-sixth of the entire population of 
the United States. This company to- 
day insures one-half of the entire 
population of the City of Newark, 
men, women and children, issuing for 
this purpose something more than 
100,000 policies. For the entire 
country, for the year 1892, more than 
1,650,000 policies were in force. 

Such figures appear absolutely in- 
credible at first thought, but are 
plausible enough when we come to 
understand the nature of industrial 
insurance. Its system of conducting 
its business is precisely the same as 
that of all old time life insurance com- 
panies. It maintains all the conserva- 
tive traditions. “It complies with the 
same laws; it is subject to the same 
restrictions and pays taxes in the same 
way. It invests its assets in the same 
kind of securities and determines its 
liabilities on the same basis and by 
the same rules.” 

Nevertheless it differs materially in 
this respect, that it places life insur- 
ance within the reach of the humblest 
day laborer in the land. Ordinary 
companies do not issue a policy for 
less than $1,000; the Prudential issues 
policies for as little as$10. Ordinary 
companies collect their yearly pre- 
miums in two or three payments of 
considerable amounts each; the Pru- 
dential collects weekly in amounts so 
small that the poorest man does not 
feel it. Ordinary companies accept 
only men as risks, or charge specia! 
rates for women; the Prudential not 
only receives women on the same basis 
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as men, but also babies and children. 
Of course the policies issued on little 
children are small, offering no incen- 
tive for infanticide. The weekly 
premiums on such policies may be 
either 3 cents, 5 cents or 10 cents, the 
benefits being in proportion. Policies 
of this kind, as also many of those 
taken out by adults, are merely to in- 
sure burial expenses, etc., in case of 
death. : 

In 1892 the Prudential Company 
planted a mile stone by the erection 
of its new home; a magnificent edi- 
fice which is not approached for size, 
beauty or elegance of appointment 
and decoration by any other struct- 
ure in the entire city of Newark. In- 
deed the Prudential Building will 
take rank with the very finest busi- 
ness structures to be found anywhere 


in the country. An accompanying 
illustration gives some idea of its ex- 
terior proportions. 

It was designed by Mr. George B. 
Post, the well-known architect, who 
‘has been the designer of a goodly 
proportion of the greater buildings 
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of modern New York City. But not- 
withstanding his many great achieve- 
ments, both from the standpoint of 
huge dimensions and artistic design, 
the Prudential Building has been gen- 
erally pronounced his most magnifi- 
cent piece of work. The edifice is of 
stone, an Oolitic limestone, of a beau- 
tiful gray color, from the quarries of 
Indiana, being used. The general 
style is Romanesque. The building 
contains ten full stories. Its height 
from curb to the roof peaks being 
215 feet. . The interior is splendidly 
appointed with roomy corridors and 
great wide stair-ways, while the vari- 
ous stories display a great variety in 
finish, several of the handsomest mar- 
bles being employed, with encaustic 
tiles, and a hard wood cabinet finish 
in cherry, Indiana quartered oak, se- 
lected ash and dark Mexican ma- 
hogany. 

The building is a fitting monument 
to one of the greatest and most signi- 
ficant successes in the history of life 
insurance in America—the first to 
offer insurance to the masses. 





We present below 
a copy of a diary of 
of a the expedition of 
Colonial Soldier.» General Ambherst 
against Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga in 1759, kept by 
John Hurlbut, the uncle of the George 
Hurlbut who distinguished himself 
in the action at Tarrytown, an account 
of which was given in the Magazine 
of American History of November, 
1890. The original is the property 
of Mr. Barbour’s mother. 


The Journal 


THE GIRNAL OF JOHN HvuRLBUT, Jr. 


Hartford, May, 9th—Then I 
marched from there to Albany, where 
we encamped. 

Albany, May, 20th 1759—Then we 
encamped there. 

May, 29th—Then was old haince (?) 
shot to death at Albany, 1759. 

June, 14th, 1759—Then we en- 
camped there, 

June 17tha flag of truce came in 
there at half way brook between 
Fort Edward and the Lake. 

Half way Brook, June 26—We 
have built a small picket fort here. 

June 3oth, 1759—There was a frost 
here and as cold as at Indian harvest 
time, and there was two men came in 
that has been prisoners amongst the 


indians. One taken in 1756 and other 
1758 and they were 27 days passage. 

July 2nd, 1759—There was 7 
guard(?)men killed at the lake and 5 
taken prisoners by the indians and 3 
wounded. 

July 3d—a cannon went from Ft. 
Edward to the lake. 

July 14th—Then we marched to 
the lake and encamped there. 

July 16th—Captain Shelding came 
in at the lake with his company of 
new recruits. 

July 17th, 1759—A flag of truce 
came in at Lake George. 

July 21st, 1759—Lake George—We 
embarked and July 22 we land with- 
out resistance and July 23 we 
marched up to tiantarog write into 
their intrenchments. 

July 27th we are making a fasen 
battery on side of brestwork and 
droughing up the cannon and mortar 
pieces—July 27 about midnight the 
French march out of fort and our 
men march in. The French set the 
fort on fire when they marched out- 
side and destroyed all they could. 
We never fired one gun but they fired 
cannon and flung bums. When the 
French marched from the fort, Rog- 
ers fell upon and killed a great many 
of them and took a hundred of them. 
Cabbage is very plenty and all sorts 


1 Communicated by George Hurlbut Barbour, Allegheny, Pa, 
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of greens which they got in the 
French garden. They had a fine gar- 
den large anuf to give the whole 
army amess. We have not lost one 
man nor had one man wounded in 
our regiment. In the whole loss of 
men was 16 killed, one colonel one 
ensign, belonging to the 17th regi- 
ment and 50 wounded in the seige of 
Ticontaroga. They had in the forta 
fine stable of horses over the magi- 
zine which they blew up and killed 
about Fifty. They burnt up a great 
many guns and they left 16 cannons 
and six mortar pieces. Ticonderoga 
is a very strong fort, stronger than 
fort Edward. 

July 30—Captain Shelding died at 
the mills at Ticonderoga. 

August 1st, 1759—The French blew 
up Crown Point and went off. 

Ticonderoga, August 3rd—There 
was a man hanged here for deserting. 

August 4th, 1759—Our army 
marched up to Cown Point. 

Aug. 14th—Captain Haul(?) died 
at Ticonderoga. 

Ticonderoga, Aug. 25th—There is 
about 200 men to work at the fort 
and has been ever since we have 
been here. 

Sept. 1, Ticonderoga—They built a 
sloop here in about 16 or 18 days, so 
that they launched her and she will 
carry upward of 200 ton. 

Sept. 14th, 1759, Ticonderoga— 
They are building another sloop here. 
The other is almost fit to sail. The 
men are yet at work at the fort our 
regiment and Colonel Worster’s all 
except a relief to guard. 

Sept. 6, 1759—They fired the guns 
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on board the brig twice round and 
the next day launched the sloop fired 
ten guns more on board the brig. 

Oct. 10, 1759, Ticonderoga—The 
sloop sailed for Crown Point and 
went about two miles and fired two 
guns. She carries 16 guns. 

Oct. 2o—general amhars went to 
Sandy Creek and took one sloop and 
returned back to Crown Point. Then 
it snowed here at Ticonderoga. 

Oct. 30,—Then the brig came down 
from Crown Point, the redow. Our 
men took one sloop of 8 guns and 
four swiffels and brought her in at 
Crown Point. 

Ticonderoga, Nov. 2—The Boston 
men ris and went off from the mill. 
General Lyman and his regiment 
went down the South bay to stop 
them but they did not go that way. 
Twenty Boston went from Ft. Edward 
as far as Ft. Miller and four regulars 
brought them back again. The Re- 
dow came down from Crown Point 
here and took 1600 barrels of provis- 
ions and went back again. 

Nov.10,—There was 24 cannon 
fired here because it was the king’s 
birthday. 

Nov. 25, Ticonderoga—Then we 
marched over the lake and encamped 
there. 

Dec.2, 1759—We came into number 
four. 

4th—We marched to Major Bellow- 
ses. 

5th—to Talos at the river. 

6th—to Montag.” 

7th—to Hadley new. 

Dec. 8th, 1759—I came home from 
Ticonderoga. 
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Some time in the 
early summer of 1858 
I was introduced to 
Mr. John Brown, of 
Harper’s Ferry fame, by my then 
neighbor Mrs, Ritner, who at that 
time was keeping a very respectable 
boarding-honse only a few rods from 
my house at Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. I confess I was much pleased 
and impressed with his intelligent and 
manly bearing. I knew nothing of 
his history and antecedents, nor 
did I ever afterwards learn anything 
thereof. I met him almost daily dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1858, and 
frequently had brief conversations 
with him. He was exceedingly ret- 
icent, talking little on any subject, 
particularly politics and_ religion. 
Indeed, he scarcely ever did more 
than inquire about our health, or 
speak about the state of the weather, 
and would pass on where he was wont 
to go. 

He and other men of his party, dur- 
ing the fall of 1858 and winter of 
1859, stopped much of their time with 
Mrs. Ritner, and all paid their board, 
as they left from time to time, in gold. 
This I know to be true, from the fact 
that Mrs. Ritner, with whom my fam- 
ily and myself were very intimate, 
told me so, and often showed us the 
money, I suppose because at that 
time gold was not often seen or han- 
dled by any one in that community. 

In the summer of 1858 I saw in the 
warehouse of Messrs. Oaks & Cauf- 
mana very large number of what I 
supposed to be handles of some kind 
of a hoe, but upon inquiry was in- 
formed they were handles upon 
which to fasten spears, which I was 


Persona! Reminis- 
cences of John 
Brown’s Raid ! 
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shown there in boxes in said ware- 
house. As reported to me, they were 
for some such purpose as getting out 
iron ore from quite a large tract of 
land near Harper’s Ferry in the state 
of Maryland, which Mr. Brown was 
said to have purchased or. leased. 
The handles and spears were removed 
by wagon from the warehouse in the 
winter of 1859. 

Although Mr. Brown, Captain Cook, 
and others of the party often spent 
several days at a time at Mrs. Ritner’s 
during the winter of 1859, no one 
knew or ever suspected the purposes 
of Brown and his associates, and 
when the raid on Harper’s Ferry was 
flashed over the wires, no people 
were more astounded at the boldness 
and heroism of said party, than were 
the entire community in and about 
Chambersburg. 

Immediately after the attack on 
Harper’s Ferry, Captain Cook and 
others of the party took to the 
mountains north of it, Harper’s known 
as the Blue Ridge. They traveled on 
foot, and soon came to be in want of 
food. When about thirty-five or for- 
ty miles from the Ferry, Captain 
Cook volunteered to go down off the 
mountain to procure food, and while 
on his way met a man by the name of 
Fitzhugh, who, while he was a clerk 
at the Mont Alto iron works was 
known to be engaged in trying to 
catch runaway colored men for the 
reward that was put on them. He 
professed great friendship for the cap- 
tain, and assured him that he would 
have no difficulty in procuring all the 
food he desired at Funkstown, a 
small village at the foot of the mount- 
ain, near Mont Alto furnace. He then 


1 Contributed by Colonel F. S. Stambaugh, Topeka, Kansas. 
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rode off, while Captain Cook wended 
his way down the mountain and 
stopped at the first house he came to 
in said village. As he was getting 
the food there, Mr. Fitzhugh, and one 
Dan Logan, a friend of Fitzhugh’s 
suddenly appeared, and while still 
professing friendship, drew their pis- 
tols and then and there arrested Cook. 
They hurried him off to Chambers- 
burg, arrived there after dark, and 
took him before Samuel Reisher, then 
a justice of the peace. The ‘squire 
sent for Colonel A. K. McClure and 
myself to conduct the examination, 
Colonel Mc Clure for the the defen- 
dant and I for the commonwealth. 
We both repaired to the court, and 
there found Captain Cook and his 
accusers. The examination or pre- 


liminary hearing was very brief, for 


the reason that Captain Cook (than 
whom I never beheld a braver or 
more noble appearing man) pulled 
out of his pocket and exhibited to 
the court his commission from John 
Brown, appointing him, Cook, a ma- 
jor-general ; and of course Cook was 
bound over to the Quarter Sessions 
Court to answer the charge of being 
an insurrectionist. 

Colonel McClure, having learned 
from Captain Cook that he, Cook, 
was a brother-in-law of Governor 
Willard, of Indiana, he telegraphed 
for him tocome on at once. Governor 
Willard desired the Hon. Thomas 
Hendricks to accompany him, and 
this delayed them one day. When 
they came it was too late, for on that 
very day parties from Virginia had 
come over and procured a writ of 
habeas corpus from Francis Kimmel, 
then judge of the courts of Franklin 
county. . After a brief hearing, the 
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judge (who was pro-slavery democrat) 
turned Cook over to the Virginians, 
and they hurried him off to Charles. 
town, where Cook, with Brown and 
others of the party, were afterwards 
executed. Had Governor Willard 
come as we confidently expected, 
Captain Cook would have been taken 
out of jail and sent North out of the 
reach of his pursuers, for I know all 
the arrangements were made for that 
purpose by Mrs. McClure (as noble a 
lady as ever lived). 

A. few days after Captain Cook 
was taken away, as I went to my 
home for dinner, I noticed a great 
crowd of men in front of the house 
of Mrs. Ritner. I walked over to in- 
quire the cause, when I found a large 
number of men with pistols and 
knives, very much excited, and was 
informed by them that some of the 
John Brown party were in that house, 
and they threatened to tear the house 
down unless they came out. I at 
once mounted the steps of the porch 
in front of the house and appealed to 
the crowd not to disturb or frighten 
Mrs. Ritner and her children, and to 
let the law take its course. But the 
crowd cried the more loudly, “ Bring 
them out!” I then sought Mr. Mi- 
chael Houser, the chief of police, and 
agreed with him that the crowd 
should select out three of their num- 
ber, with whom I would go and 
search the house. When this an- 
nouncement of our agreement was 
made, it seemed to satisfy the mob, 
and the chief of police with two 
others were selected. I obtained the 
key to a back door from Mrs. Ritner, 
and we entered the house and 
searched it from cellar to garret but 
found no one. The chief of police 
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then informed the crowd of the re- 
sult of the search, and the crowd 
slowly dispersed and left for their 
homes. 

[ was perhaps the only one in the 
neighborhood who knew that there 
was a cave leading out of the east 
side of the cellar, the door of which 
happened to be shut out from view 
while the search was being made, by 
empty boxes piled up against said 
door. It may not be amiss for me to 
say that there were two men in the 
cave while the search was made, who 
in the night following the search 
were got out of the cave and sent 
North, and their escape was made se- 
cure, by whom I need not say. On 
July 30, 1864, McCauslin, with about 
four thousand men of the Confederate 
army, under orders from General 
Early, entered the town of Chambers- 
burg, plundered the people and 
burned the greater portion of the 
place, thereby destroying between 
four and five millions of property, for 
no other reason than that John Brown 
had made his headquarters there, 
while making ready for his attack on 
Harper’s Ferry. 

* * 

The John Cruger, whose 
Stave-ship interesting account of an 
incident while he was still 

in 1698. 4 mere youth is given be- 
low was mayor of New York at the 
time when Gov, Clinton’s administra- 
tion began and for the five successive 
years ending with 1744. He came over 


Experience on a 


from England at an early age; in 
1698, he was engaged as supercargo 
of a slave-ship called the Prophet 
Daniel, a name which ought to have 


covered a better business. After this 
somewhat exciting and adventurous 
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cruise Mr. Cruger settled down to 
more respectable enterprises in trade, 
although his connection with the 
slave-trade was not a reproach to him 
in those days. He became a very 
prosperous merchant, his connections 
being especially with the city of Bris- 
tol in England. His public life began 
as alderman for the Dock Ward in 
1712, and he served for twenty-two 
years in succession. Soon after he 
ceased to be mayor he died, leaving 
several sons, all established in pros- 
perous business. His namesake, as 
we shall see, became mayor a few 
years later. Mr. Cruger lived in 
Broad street, and his house was no- 
table for its elegance. This account 
is as follows : 

““New York, Friday, 15th July, 1698, we 
weighed anchor bound for the island of Don 
Mascowrena; 3d October, found ourselves 
under the island of St. Thomas, went in to 
water and clean the ship ; 4th October, Cap- 
tain Appel came on board and told me he 
would not go on board again before some of 
the people were out of the ship, and that I 
must find some way to pay their wages, so 
that I was forced to sell some rigging for 
said use, before Captain Appel would come 
on board; he left one man at said place, 
called Whiter, a very troublesome fellow ; 
7th October, sailed from St. Thomas ; 20th 
February, 1699, Captain and Master judged 
themselves to leeward of the island Don 
Mascowrena; Sunday 13th July, we arrived at 
Mattatana, (whither we had been compelled 
to turn our course,) and I went on shore to 
trade for negroes, but the harbor proving 
bad we were forced to remove from that 
place—I having purchased 50 slaves at St. 
Mattatana; 24th August, arrived at Fort 
Dolphin ; 27th do., I acquainted Mr. Abra- 
ham Samuel, the king of that place, of my 
arrival, and came with him to a trade; 12th 
September, I went with Mr. Samuel twenty- 
five miles up in the country, and on the 14th 
in the morning, I got the miserable news 
that our ship was taken by a vessel that came 
into the harbor the night before. Where- 
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upon I made all the haste down I could, 
when we got some of the subjects of Mr. 
Samuel to assist us, and we fired upon said 
pirate for two days, but could do no good. 
Then I hired two men to swim off in the 
night to cut their cables, but Mr. Samuel 
charged them not to meddle with them, (as I 
was informed, said Samuel having got a let- 
ter from on board the said pirates, in which 
I suppose they made great promises, so that 
he forbid us upon our lives not to meddle 
with any of said pirates). When said ship 
came in at an anchor they desired our boat 
to give them a cast on shore, they having 
lost their boats, and pretended to be a mer- 
chant ship, and had about 50 negroes on 
board. At night, said Captain of said ship 
desired that our boat might give him a cast 
on board of his ship, which was done, and 
coming on board he desired the men to drink 
with him, and when said men were going on 
board of our ship again they stopped them 
by violence, and at about g at night, they 
manned the boat and took our ship, and 
presently carried away all the money that 
was on board, rigging, and other things that 
they had occasion for, and then gave the 
ship and negroes, and other things that were 
on board tosaid Mr. Samuel. The Captain’s 
name of the pirate was Evan Jones; Robert 
Moore, master ; John Dodde, quarter master; 
John Spratt, boatswain; Thomas Cullins, 
Robin Hunt, from Westchester, New York, 
and others. Mr. Abraham Samuel took like- 
wise away from me 22 casks of powder and 
49 small arms, likewise all the sails belong- 
ing to the Prophet which were on shore, and 
then sold the ship again to Isaac Ruff, Thom- 
as Welles Edmd. Conklin and Edward 
Woodman, as it was reported, for 1,400 
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pieces of eight. The purchasers designed to 
go from Fort Dolphin to the island of Don 
Mascowrena, and thence to Mattatana, upon 
Madagascar, and so for America. 

‘‘Captain Henry Appel, Jacobus Meener 
and Isaac Sommers went along with them: 
some days after their arrival at Fort Dolphin 
a small pinke, called the Vine, Thomas War. 
rent, master, from London, which took in 
slaves from said place, and bound for Barba. 
does, in which I took my passage, and was 
forced to pay for the same 66 pieces of eight 
and two slaves. 

**Saturday, 18th November, 1699, I depart- 
ed from Fort Dolphin with four of the peo. 
ple more that belonged to the ship Prophet 
Daniel, in the aforesaid pinke Vine, for Bar- 
badoes, leaving on shore, of the ship’s com. 
pany, only a mulatto boy, called Gabriel; 
22d December, 1699, arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the vessel took in water 
and provisions and departed 16th January, 
1700; February 2d, arrived at St. Helena 
and departed 8th do.; 17th February, arrived 
at the island of Ascension, got turtle and fish 
and departed 18th do.; 24th March, arrived 
at Barbadoes; 17th April, 1700 departed 
from Barbadoes in the pinke Blossom, Rob- 
ert Darkins, commander, bound for New 
York; 11th May, 1700, I arrived at New 
York, and because I may not be censured an 
ill man, and that it may be thought that I 
have saved anything that belongs to the 
owners of said ship, I do declare that I have 
not, directly nor indirectly, saved any 
thing that belongs to them, nor wronged 
them of the value of a farthing, but contrary 
I have done all possible to serve their inter- 
est that I could. 

‘JOHN CRUGER.” 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


John Buck, the chief Councilor of 
the Six Nations, the official keeper of 
the wampum records of the league, 
and the head firekeeper of the Onon- 
daga tribe, who recently died,— 


was an Indian as greatly beloved by 
his followers as was Brant by the 
Mohawks and Red Jacket by the Sene- 
cas. In his “Book of Rites” Horatio 
Hale says that Buck was virtually “the 
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Iroquois Premier,” made so by “his 
rank, his character,and his eloquence.” 
In the treaty of peace, after the Revo- 
lutionary war, Great Britain made no 
provision for her Iroquois allies; they 
were left to the mercy of the young 
republic, which, under the laws of war, 
could have seized and held the Indian 
lands. The United States, however, 
admitted Indian ownership and made 
treaties with the Six Nations. Great 
Britain offered to Brant and other 
chiefs, however, a tract of land on the 
Grand River in Canada, and many of 
the Mohawks and scattering bands of 
other tribes moved and settled there. 
The total number of Iroquois in Can- 
ada at the last enumeration was eight 
thousand four hundred and eighty- 
three, and in New York five thousand 
two hundred and thirty-nine. While 
the Iroquois who remained in the lat- 
ter state have steadily advanced in the 
art of civilization and have grown 
more and more like the whites,those of 
the great league that settled in Can- 
ada have changed but little, prefering 
to live as their ancestors lived. To this 
day the old constitution of the league, 
conceived by Hiawatha, is upheld, 
though in some slight degree it has 
been modified. John Buck clung 
closer, perhaps, than any chief to the 
ways of his fathers. In the councilhe 
bore the title of Skanawati (Beyond 
the Swamp), which had been heredi- 
tary in his family for many genera- 
tions. For at least four generations 
his family had been intrusted with the 
wampum records of the Six Nations, 
or at least that portion of them which 
the Iroquois carried to Canada. 
Skanawati was about seventy-five 
years of age at the time of his death. 
He was a pagan all his life, and a firm 
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believer in the virtues of the incanta- 
tions of the medicine men. He was, 
indeed, a medicine man himself, and 
understood the simple methods of 
Indian medicine and surgery. He was 
not only wise, honest, and true, and the 
possessor of a character that made him 
the idol of his people, but he was a 
man of extraordinary memory and un- 
usual intelligence. To those, like 
Horatio Hale, who were studying 
Huron Iroquois traditions, religion, 
and language, he rendered assistance 
that was simply invaluable. 


* * 
* 


An historical paper was recently 
read at North Dorchester, Mass., by 
Mr. D. B. Mendum whose object 
was to induce the town to mark with 
a suitable monument the site of the 
first Town Meeting held in the world. 
This typical political assembly of 
the early Puritans, where the ele. 
ments that went to make our nation- 
ality were crystallized, had, according 
to the interesting account of Mr. 
Mendum, its first being in the old 
meeting house, which was also town 
house and fort, in 1630—Mr. Mendum 
said in part: 

The Dorchester congregation held 
their first services in June of that 
year. The original building was of 
course of the primitive construction 
of logs. It had a thatched roof and 
was surrounded with palisades. 

Guns were mounted on the roof, 
and a sentinel kept on guard, so that 
it served as a place of refuge and de- 
fence against the Indians, The first 
day of the week the colony held its 
meetings as a church, the second day 
of the week as a town. This Dor- 
chester town meeting, was without 
doubt, the first in America and was 
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the modei of all the town meetings in 
New England and the unique politi- 
cal gem of our American free com- 
monwealths. 

“ At the celebration of the 250th an- 
niversary of the founding of the First 
Congregationalist Church, now on 
Meeting House Hill, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale said that a memorial 
stone or tablet should be placed at 
the corner of Pleasant and Cottage 
streets to mark the spot where was 
held the first town meeting in Amer- 
ica. More than twelve years have 
passed and no movement has as 
yet been made to carry out the emi- 
nent preacher’s wise suggestion. 

“IT now wish to make a motion that 
a committee be appointed by this as- 
sociation whose business shall be to 
endeavor to carry forward this pro- 
ject. It is to be hoped that the city 
can be prevailed upon, before it is too 
late and the ground is otherwise oc- 
cupied, to place a monument on this 
sacred spot, however simple it may 
be, even though there be, as Dr. Hale 
says, only room on it for the words: 
‘Town Meeting, 1630.’ 

“To the colonists who left Ply- 
mouth, Eng., for this coast, in the 
“Mary and John” on March 20, 1630, 
belongs the distinguished honor of 
being the first to become an embodied 
church before leaving their English 
homes, and for many years after their 
settlement here they took precedence 
over the other Bay colonies at all civil 
and military assembleges. 

“It was after a passage of 70 days, 
during which the word of God was 
preached and expounded daily, that 
their ship arrived off Nantasket Point 
(now Hull), on the 29th day of May. 
The captain had agreed to land the 
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colonists on the banks of the Charles 
river, but Mr. Clapp says that ‘he 
cruelly and perfidously broke his bar. 
gain and put them ashore to shift for 
themselves, without shelter and al. 
most without food.’ They procured, 
however, a boat of an Indian trader, 
in which ten of their number picked 
their way among the islands, finally 
landing at what is now Watertown. 
They built a hut ‘intending,’ as they 
expressed it, ‘to set down there.’ 

“But our friends at Hull were in 
the mean time not idle. They dili- 
gently explored the coast till they ar- 
rived at the confines of the dominions 
now so happily under the rule of the 
North Dorchester Improvement As- 
sociation and being charmed with the 
prospect, both present and future, 
and finding pasturage for their starv- 
ing cattle, they concluded to remain 
here and settle. 

“ As soon as possible after provid- 
ing shelter for their families, they pro- 
ceeded to build a meeting house on 
Allen’s plain, now known as the Baker 
lot, at the corner opposite this hall. 
It was a fort and town house as well 
as a place for religious worship, The 
settlers assembled here every Monday 
morning at beat of drum to learn the 
weekly programme and consult as to 
any projected work. Selectmen were 
chosen for the year, and such rules or 
orders as they thought proper to 
adopt were submitted to the votes of 
all present at the regular monthly 
meeting, the 12 selectmen voting with 
the others. Whatever had the ap- 
proval of the majority of votes at this 
meeting had the forceoflaw. An ad- 
verse vote became a veto. This home- 
ly log house held their civil and re- 
ligious meetings for 15 years. 
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